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“THE DARK RECESSES OF THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE.” 


HESE are Mr. Cobden’s words, and they were uttered 
in his last great speech. He used the word “ dark” 
no doubt in both its senses, for his conviction of the prac- 
tical badness of our foreign poliey was as profound as his 
contempt for its “utter futility,” as his joy over “the com- 
plete breakdown of our diplomacy,” as his detestation of its 
“ dynastic, secret, irresponsible engagements.” Mr. Cobden 
in 1864 no longer spoke in the accents of grief and mortifi- 
cation to which on foreign topics he had long accustomed 
the country. He declared that foreign countries now felt 
that when they were dealing with the Foreiga Office the 
Foreign Office was not a Power. Foreign Governments 
more than suspected, in his opinion, that our Foreign 
Minister was often playing a game with them from time 
to time, merely to suit his prospects in the House of 
Commons. Finding his old enemy, the foreign policy 
of Great Britain, discredited, Mr. Cobden forced Lord 
Palmerston to swallow the bitterest pill of mortification that 
had ever been offered to him. He demanded, in the confi- 
dent tones of a conqueror, a revision of our policy and our 
system. And all the world saw there was no resisting his 
demands. Soon afterwards the great Peace Statesman died. 
But he had spoken a Nunc dimittis, -He had lived till the 
dawn of the day we now enjoy. “They often die at day- 
break,” says Victor Hugo in one of his mystical epigrams, 
and the saying is allegorically true of our great men. It is 
for those who survive to enter into the fruits of their labour. 
Let us take care that no smithy-fumes obscure the day 
whose dawn Mr. Cobden so triumphantly welcomed. 

The dark recesses of the Foreign Office are not so black 
as they were once truly painted, but they are still somewhat 
veiled from public inspection, and may still conceal some 
cockatrice’s eggs. The history of our foreign affairs since 
the great debate of 1864, in which Lord Palmerston licked 
the dust—owing as some of his friends say to Mr. Gladstone 
having in the Cabinet resolutely spoilt the war-plans which 
alone could have saved his Danish diplomacy from shame— 
has been exceedingly curious. The uvhistoric mind imagines 
that Lord Stanley was the first.to adopt non-intervention 
as a policy ; but this supposition was very simply exploded 
at Bridgewater during the elections by Mr. Kinglake, who 
reminded a forgetful world that, in 1864, in spite of the oppo- 
sition and without the sympathy of the Government, & reso- 
lution—“ bitterly and, as I can state of my OVD knowledge, 
cruelly distasteful to Lord Palmerston,” — was . carried 
approving the Government abstinence from war 5 that the 
resolution was understood to have a large application ; and 
that it was immediately afterwards quoted by Harl Rassell 


‘ 








as conclusively fixing the policy of the Government. The 
resolution was moved by Mr. Kinglake himself, against the 
wish of the Premier, but in sympathy, conscious or 
unconscious, with the peace section of the Cabinet ; and it 
was in the debate on it that Mr. Cobden made the speech 
to which we have already referred. Mr. Kinglake had not 
then been reckoned amongst Mr. Cobden’s disciples ; and 
even now he does not appear to think it worth while to’ 
mention his name. But he expressed Cobden principles, 
and illustrated, by allusions to Lord Stratford’s part in the 
preliminaries of the Crimean war, the fact that “ when a 
great Power is supporting or encouraging a weaker one 
under the stress or threat of pressure, the greater Power 
dictated to the lesser one the manner in which she should 
conduct herself in the quarrel.” This was, of course, a minor 
point, but it was a sound one, and it is to Mr. Kinglake’s 
honour that his amendment was a distinct victory for, if not 
a definite declaration of, the principle of non-intervention, 
which Mr. Cobden declared to be the inevitable result of 
the general breakdown which he celebrated. 

Lord Stanley has been virtually the only Foreign Minister 
since that time, and it is important to notice not only for 
his sake but for the honour of Mr. Cobden’s comprehension 
of the situation, that though he did not vote with Mr, King- 
lake, and though he was a member of a war party, he did 
not utter a single war sentiment, but, on the contrary, made 
a speech in which we may detect the principle of his 
recent satisfactory administration of the Foreign Office. He 
expressed his belief that a policy of neutrality and non- 
intervention might be not only a safe but a respected and 
honourable position. “In the Crimean war,” said he, 
“ Austria and Prussia chose to maintain a position of neu- 
trality. We abused them, and Russia abused them also, as 
belligerents are apt to abuse neutrals. Russia said they were 
ungrateful, and we said they were selfish, but they thought 
they knew their own business best. And now, looking 
calmly back, I do not think that either Power has lost credit 
with Europe for the part which it then took.” Against 
England he brought a charge which must always apply to 
diplomacy conducted in the old Palmerston-Clarendon-Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe fashion. He asserted that if a decided line 
either warlike or peaceful had been taken from the first, the 
Crimean war would have been avoided. But on the other® 
system, “it came about that both .parties were duped. 
Russia was sure that we should not fight, hat. we 
should ; and Europe was surprised into a war. 4. It is 
possible,” added Lord Stanley, “ for a nation to into such 


a position that it has before it the alternative o war on the - | | 
one hand, and, on the other—I will not say of dishonour— <3! 
but of discredit.” . dh $a tt 


"Now, these words have more than historical interest, 
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Lord Stanley has fairly acted up to his professions, notwith- 
standing his silly act in giving the Luxembourg guarantee ; 
notwithstanding the still more silly arguments with which 
he dosed Count Bismarck—illustrating very exaetly Mr. 
Cobden’s saying, that Foreign-office disquisitions ‘were 
chiefly remarkable for want of knowledge and appreciation 
of forces which were patent to all the world; and notwith- 
standing his recent somewhat emphatic espousal of the 
Christian cause in Turkey. He has been counted on as a 
non-intervention Minister ; and consequently the credit of 
this country has risen. But the improved credit of the 
country makes our favour a formidable element in European 
affairs; and, coincidently with the accession of the new 
Ministry to power, with Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Office, 
comes a revival of the Eastern question. The Powers, they 
tell us, are concurring in a course which will influence Greece 
to observe international law and desert Crete. Such a situa- 
tion is full of critical suggestion. And it is most important 
for us all to understand that there has been as yet no distinct 
statement, either of the Foreign Office or of Parliament, 
which frees us from obligations to protect Turkey and resist 
Russia, in a manner wholly inconsistent with that principle 
of non-intervention which we all suppose to have been 
established. This is the cloud—a good deal bigger than a 
man’s hand—which is rising in Greek waiters, and threaten- 
ing to obscure the daylight we have enjoyed since 1864. 

How may we drive it away? Some will say, Trust to the 
character of the leading minds in the new Government. 
But this would be a false dependence. The experience of 
the Crimean war shows us that under stress of bad pre- 
cedents and improper obligations the best Ministers disappear 
in time of war, and the worst are left to carry on the policy 
against which colleagues superior to them in wisdom have 
either revolted from or been dragged into against their 
will. Mr. Gladstone has already undergone the latter 
miserable experience in company with Lord Aberdeen. There 
is now indeed no Palmerston to profit by the peace scruples 
of wiser statesmen ; but there is a Disraeli who desires no 
better fortune than that of a War Minister, and would 
gladly throw overboard Lord Stanley himself, if that were 
iecessary, in order to conduct with enthusiasm a war which 
Mr. Gladstone had either drifted into or at the last moment 
avoided without sufficiently carrying the mind of the country 
with him. The true way, therefore, of avoiding all diffi- 
culty either on the Eastern question or in any department 
of foreign affairs, is to meet them fully, frankly, and 
betimes. We must air them. They must be clarified by 
discussion, not when a lorcha has been fired upon, or the 
keys of the holy places demanded, but in anticipation of 
whatever incidents may arise to call for the prompt execution 
of a definite policy. The flower safety is to be plucked from 
the nettle debate. 

Whether Greece succumbs or not, there must be a 
prompt presentation of papers to Parliament, and there 
must. be debates in both Houses, not for party, but for 
national purposes—not to criticise the conduct of other 
nations, but to determine our own in certain broad and long- 
expected contingencies, The necessity is only too apparent 
for already the most widely circulated of our penny papers 
has raised the whoop against Greece; and the evening 
journal which is most believed in by society almost night! 
puts forward the old Eastern policy which practical politi- 
cians have too rashly su to be obsolete. The “dark 
recesses of the Foreign Office” must be rummaged and lit 
ue “ Pray what is the use of Foreign Secretaries,” says 

r. Grant Duff, “if they can’t or won't guide the opinion 
of the country at critical moments.” Foreign Secretaries 
may do much, but Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright may do 
more. Let them speak out, either to their constituencies 
or in Parliament, and the Eastern question will be settled 
80 far as England is concerned, for ever. 











PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 


“ T’ is not for the gods to make pets,” says the Russian 
_ proverb ; and there were not a few who fancied they 
saw in Mr, Bright's acceptance of office the first compro- 
mising step in f un _ and eT ge career, There was 
some reason for this inarticulate dread. Contempora 
English politics would be a monstrously dull thing without 
ht, What would the debates of the House become, 


_ much desired to make his acquaintance ; 





wanting the fine pugnacity, the frankness, and the more 
than statesmanlike clearness of argument which Bright has 


hitherto lent them? What would the “big nights” {pro- 
duce, if we missed next morning the accustomed peroration, 
in its simple and stately English dress, thrilling with an 
intense political sympathy and an almost womanly tender- 
ness? In the absence of the clear, low tones of his far- 
reaching and rather.sad voice, should we have to turn for 
pathos to Whalley, for humour to Mr. John Hardy, for 
impassioned eloquence to Mr. Ayrton, for choice diction 
and graceful oratory to Lord Elcho? No wonder some 
little alarm was felt when it was confidently predicted 
that, Mr. Bright once in office, we should miss those 
happy touches of sarcasm and pathos which used to en- 
liven the dreary commonplaces of Parliamentary reports, 
and which were now to disappear behind the cold and formal 
exterior of cautious officialism. Take India, but leave us 
Shakespeare, said Mr. Carlyle once : let the Ministry go, but 
leave us Bright, said not a few enthusiasts when it was 
rumoured that Indian or Irish affairs were likely to bind 
him hand and foot with the dry technicalities of depart- 
mental work. There were few probable appointments to 
the present Ministry more widely commented on than that 
of Mr. Bright ; and when it became known that he had 
refused the Secretaryship for India and accepted the less 
onerous duties of the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
general satisfaction was felt. It was seen that this office 
would leave him much of the necessary leisure, opportunity, 
and independence which he had formerly enjoyed, while 
giving assurance to the country that the new Ministry had 
the best wishes and able assistance of one of the greatest of 
living English politicians. 

We have now a description of Mr. Bright’s entrance 
upon his official career, which will be accepted by many as a 
happy augury. The marked reception given him by the 
Queen is precisely one of those graceful and gracious acts 
which, performed at critical times, have shown again and 
again that her Majesty is a woman of generous sympathies, 


.of courageous individuality of opinion and conduct, and of 


honest and genuine regard for whatever is in itself honest 
and genuine. There are many reasons, sufficiently obvious, 
why we might have expected Mr. Bright’s reception by the 
Queen to have been characterized by a polite formality and 
reserve. We do not suppose that her Majesty has been 
much impressed by those bucolic flights of oratory, appearing 
in the papers from time to time, in which the object of Mr, 
Bright's life is proved to be the abolition of the throne, the 
confiscation of all landed: property, and the execution of the 
aristocracy. But the personal feeling she is supposed to 
entertain about the Irish Church question, to speak of no 
other matters, might have been held a reasonable excuse for 
her receiving Mr. Bright with merely that official courtesy 
due to the dignity of his position. On the contrary, “ the 
Queen was pleased to say it would afford her the greatest 
satisfaction if Mr. Bright should consent to serve the Crown 
—that she had read his speeches with great pleasure, and 
that she was under the greatest obligation to him for the 
many kind words he had spoken of her, especially for a 
speech he made about two years ago im a great meeting in 
St. James’s Hall.” That occasion, on which Mr. Bright 
deprecated the murmurs about the Queen’s retirement, and 
warmly vindicated both her private and public conduct, is 
well remembered; and during a long life of speech- 
making, Mr. Bright has never allowed a chance to escape him 
of referring to the virtues of the throne with a frank and 
honest loyalty which is plainly the result of strong personal 
admiration. Had these repeated declarations, couched in 
simple, manly, respectful language, been the interested ex- 
pressions of a hypocritical demagogue—and something very 
like that was hinted by several of Mr. Bright’s opponents— 
the Queen's womanly instinct would have prevented her 
according to the new Minister a reception which must have 
been singularly grateful to him. The details of the ceremony 
are rather interesting in their way. As a preliminary, her 
Majesty sent Mr. Helps to say that she would willingly 
dispense with the ceremony of kneeling ov kissing hands if 
Mr. Bright desired it. Her Majesty received him very 
cordially, and “took occasion, in thé most. marked manner, 
to express her gratification at meeting him.” Then the 
Princess of Prussia wished to be introduced:to: the new 


Minister ; was introduced ; assured Mr. B ery 
said that “she 

herself and all the members of the Royal ly were 

indebted to him for the way in which he h epokanittade 


mother. She herself, she said, had read all-his speeches, and — 
she was very pleased to see him.” So far the faithful 
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chronicler, who tells us how 


house, unmasked, and found to be no Bogey at all, but a 
flesh-and-blood mortal, with a good command of English and 
a loyal tenderness towards women, That Mr. Bright should 
have made excellent use of both in replying to these kindly 
expressions 1s not to be wondered at ; and that he should 
have paid the Princess a pretty compliment is a matter of 


course. “Mr. Bright,” we are further informed, “was very | 


much struck with the graceful, animated manners and genial 
greeting he had the honour to receive from her Royal High- 
ness,,and the young ladies of the Court tell with curious 
interest of the meeting between her Royal Highness and the 
great Quaker courtier. Mr. Bright has already become as 
famous in royal circles as his great predecessor, William 
Penn. And thus concludes our chronicler, whose admira- 
tion of the Princess's courtesy should not have led him into 
the quagmires of doubtful grammar. 

We have entered thus minutely into these details, because 
they are extrinsically of great importance. An astonishing 
change will be produced in the opinion which a vast number 
of people hold about John Bright when they read that her 
Majesty and he have actually spoken to each other, and that 
in the most friendly manner. The few words which the 
Queen SO graciously uttered will act as a spell to exorcise an 
imaginary revolutionist and produce in his stead a courtier. 
We all remember how anxious poor Becky Sharpe was to 
get to Court, that astute young person having arrived at a 
full knowledge of the curative powers of the royal touch. 
Under that sign-manual, she knew she would be able to defy, 
if not to alter, the unpleasant attitude of society towards 
her. Even the rumoured possibility of Mr. Bright’s 
becoming a Cabinet Minister did much to change the current 
of ordinary talk about him. No better proof of this can be 
found than in some of those papers which follow the fashion 
of the hour, and thus more or less faithfully reflect the alter- 
ations in public sentiment. Take Punch, for example, 
which has for some years ceased to be a comic paper, and 
devoted itself to politics and the praise of eating and 
drinking. Less than three years ago Mr. Bright waa, in the 
columns of Punch, a blatant demagogue, a danger to society, 
a would-be Americanizer of England—in short, a political 
Bogey. Now Lunch pets Bright ; gives the most favourable 
version of his portrait ; speaks kindly of him ; and you 
shall see, in a few months, Bright figuring in the columns of 
Punch as the hope and saviour of England. Precisely 
the same change has taken place in public opinion, although 
each man will tell you that it is Bright, and not his notion 
of Bright, that has changed. We have already pointed out 
the singular conservancy of position and ain that has marked 
Mr. Bright’s public life—a certain fixity and limitation of 
intellectual sympathy which has rendered him, more than 
any prominent man of his time, consistent. What may be 
the effect of this habit of mind on the course of his future 
Ministerial action we need not stay to discuss here. It is 
sufficient for the present to know that Mr. Bright has had a 
fair start in his official career ; and that the old shadows of 


distrust and misapprehension are likely to disappear before . 


the kindly light of royal favour. Her Majesty has done 
many ex-official acts of benevolence and courtesy during her 
long and prosperous reign ; but she has done nothing more 
likely to touch the gratitude and admiration of the great 
mass of her subjects than this queenly and gracious welcome 
extended to one who has been so often and so falsely repre- 
sented as her covert enemy. 








THE LEGAL APPOINTMENTS IN IRELAND, 


HE selection of Mr. O’Hagan for the Chancellorship of 
Ireland is in itself a very significant political event. 

No act of statesmanship on the part of Mr. Gladstone could 
have done more to conciliate the Roman Catholic population 
of the country. It is not because the functions of the court 
have been discharged in a partial manner by Protestant judges 
that the Irish Roman Catholics have felt the exclusion of 
their body from this office a grievance, but from the fact that 
the custom was the perpetuation of an insult which originated 
with the penal laws. One of our greatest difficulties with 
Ireland is to find. the best means to level that spirit of ascend- 
ancy which was made by ourselves through a mistaken policy. 
To do this, and at the same time to avoid exasperating the 
loyal Protestant community, is not an easy task. The prin- 
ciple of Liberalism which has placed so many Roman Ca- 
tholic judges on the Bench wasone of the first and best inspira- 


Bogey was brought into the | 


tions by which this result could be achieved. That it is not 
yet effected—effected, that is, in a complete and satisfactory 
manner—is evidenced by the tone of the Conservative organs 
of opinion in Ireland. These papers continue to cavil at the 
appointment of Mr. O’Hagan, and endeavour to justify their 
tone upon the grounds that Mr. Lawson should have been 


| preferred to the dignity. Now Mr. Lawson is in every 





respect a second-rate man. His position at the Bar places 
him simply at a mediocre place in point of ability. No one 
would deny him a certain amount of talent and a personal 
worth and respectability which would fit him for any post, 
but there is really no room for comparison between Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. O’Hagan. The friends of the former could 
not injure their favourite in a more vital way than by insti- 
tuting a parallel which can only appear disagreeable and 
unseemly to those acquainted with the facts. - 

The present Attorney-General for Ireland, Serjeant 
Sullivan, is a lawyer of the fervid nisi prius school, with 
which, however, he combines a legal knowledge and practice 
in equity attained by the peculiar system of combining the 
professional duties of Common Law and Chancery which 
prevails across the Channel. He is not likely to be a bril- 
liant debater in the House, as his style is essentially that of 
the advocate. At the same time it must be said that no 
better man could have been chosen for the Attorney- 
Generalship. He is particularly alert and facile, and utterly 
ruthless as a public prosecutor. The Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Serjeant Barry, is the defeated candidate for Dungarvan. 
It was confidently supposed by his opponents that his defeat 
in the borough would disqualify him for office, but Mr. Glad- 
stone has set a sound precedent in ignoring the fashion of 
making a seat in the House a condition of obtaining a legal 
office. Serjeant Sullivan is in the House, and ready to 
answer any questions touching matters within the provinee 
which Mr. Barry, as his colleague, would have to deal with ; 
the Government therefore cannot suffer an embarrassment 
from the absence of the Solicitor-General. 

It is only fair to the Conservative Government to note 
that on the whole their appointments gave satisfaction. 
They had a good innings, and the selections they made have 
been accepted without the ridiculous complaints and asser- 
tions with which the appointments made by Mr. Gladstone 
have been assailed, The Tory papers in Dublin, and th - 
out Ireland, are, if possible, more illogical and more vehe- 
ment than their confederates here. They have never ceased 
abusing Mr. Gladstone for his ideas of tolerance. They are, 
in truth, as rational as Mr. Whalley, and as just as Mr. 
Newdegate or Murphy. We can neither take nor quote 
their opinions as indicative of just feeling. The Mail, for 
instance, which is exceedingly well written, keeps on day 


deavouring to excite a strong public feeling against 
his promotion. In Cork, the Constitution, a journal 
which is always funny without knowing it, treats its 
subseribers to daily leaders of the “No Popery” kind 
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directed to the same point. It is curious how com- 
pletely indifferent to good sense these papers remain, 
and much more curious to us how they have a circle of 
subscribers who believe in them. We have indeed our 
Record and our Morning Advertiser ; but we doubt if even 
these extraordinary broadsheets would indulge in the whole- 
sale vituperation which their prototypes in Ireland have 
been using towards Mr. Gladstone and Mr. O'Hagan. The 
Record might indeed settle their prospects in a different 
sphere, where it assumes to be influential, and the Advertiser 
has often maudlinized, in its own sweet way, over the errors 
of Liberal politicians ; but neither could approach the bitter 
and mischievous attacks which Conservative papers 10 
Treland adopt as the polite and most effectual mode of 
conducting controversy. 

An inferior appointment in one respect, but an important 
one in another, and to which we briefly veferred some timesinee, 


We are glad to find that our remarks on it have been sine 
endorsed by the Council of the Incorporated Law Socie of 
Ireland. The general impression is that Judge Whiteside 
who provoked a scene in his court at the formal introduction of 
Mr. Lane, entirely forgot his position. He made-a speech 
in his customary style, marked by that easy vulgariny’ hich 
has now almost disa from the Bar. This absure 
trifling consisted of referring to atterneys as 
quite a aga tea grit fom he at 
engaged to advise them. - 
for such performances. He used to convulse 
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after day spirting epigrams at Mr. O'Hagan, and én-. 


is that of Mr. Lane to the Mastership of the Queen’s Beneh. 
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his reporters said, with sallies at the solicitors ; and the 
solicitor who employed him took it calmly enough when he 
saw the grins on the faces of the jury. But he stepped out 
of his way in the matter to which we allude, to deliberately 
insult the whole body of the attorney profession. He had 
Mr. Lane brought before him, and in his presence delivered 
a lecture on the impropriety of placing a solicitor in a 
situation requiring “ tried experience in the practice of his 
profession, and general knowledge of the duties which were 
incident to the office.” Supposing there were grounds for 
so violent a statement as this—and we believe there were 
none—it certainly was not politic in a judge to try and dis- 
credit one of his own chief officers in the eyes of the public. 
The real fact at the root of the business was that there is an 
uncommon appetite for little places at the Irish Bar, and 
the members of it endeavour to retain a monopoly of them 
for their distressed or weak brethren who cannot get as 
high as the Bench. Mr. Whiteside, a thorough Conservative 
in feeling, wished to preserve this fashion, and hence his 
onslaught upon Mr. Lane. Most of the judges possibly enjoy 
the same sentiments, but they manage to suppress class 
prejudices on such occasions. The example set by the Chief 
Justice was not followed, and it is gratifying to think that 
he was as powerless as he was unjust under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Lane retaining his place as the gift of the Lord 
Lieutenant, despite the Chief Justice, who made the mistake 
of barking when it was impossible to bite. 








LIVINGS FOR SALE. 


E are all accustomed to the announcement touching the 

sale of wines from the bins of a nobleman lately deceased, 

but the advertisement inviting purchasers to buy fat livings 
must always strike us as peculiar, and in some degree unseemly. 
This week a firm of auctioneers put up several lots of plump 
parishes belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. The papers tell us 
that the room was filled with “clergymen, speculators, and 
others.” The salesman did his business as well as possible, 
although not as successfully as he might had the previous course 
of political events been different. He called attention to the 
various points of the articles under his hammer with as much 
outspoken eloquence as if he had been appraising cattle. He 
even hinted that on one glebe there was probably a coal 
deposit, so that the fortunate clergyman intrusted with the 
eure of souls for the district might develop the mineral 
resources of his domain with advantage. Other parsonages 
were of the picturesque order, and handy to railway stations. 
Facility of railway intercourse indeed appears to be a most 
desirable attraction to property of this kind. Your piggery 
is also requisite. There is a perfect one at the rectory of 
Handsworth, although the place is not yet vacant. The 
auctioneer cheerfully remarked that this advowson was subject 
“to the life of the incumbent, who was baptized on the 
25th December, 1801.” From this expression we may gather 
that the speaker had in his pocket or his portfolio a registered 
copy of the certificate of the baptism of the venerable incumbent, 
so as to satisfy any of the “ clergymen, speculators, and others ” 
who were inclined to lay out their money upon the exact value 
of the goods. The functions of the auctioneer on this occasion 
were, we are bound to say, discharged with remarkable zeal, 
fluency, and ability. He had evidently studied his part, and 
got it up with extreme propriety and caution. Did yon like 
carving in your church, or did your taste lie in the direction 
of extensive out-offices—you had only to choose. The 
vicarage of Kcclesfield supplied you with the first (the 
auctioneer went down and saw it himself), Gleadless with 
the second. The carving seems to have so impressed the 
auctioneer that he stated that, if he had a son in the 
Church, he would purchase the place for him. This was 
said in reply to a querist who raised the question of the 
confiscation of ccclesiastical property. The raising of this 
ion was fatal to the prosperity of the occasion. No oratory 
could dispel the sense of gloom and danger suggested by it 
amongst the clergymen, speculators, and others. It had the 
same effect on them as a rumour of mischief to a big bank has 
upon the stockbrokers and promoters of companies. In vain 
did the valuer expatiate upon the scenery, the tottering con- 
dition of the present incumbrancer, or the reliefs afforded by 
the chapel of ease attached to the locality; nothing could dis- 
sipate the notion of hazard involved in the one term. The 
auctioneer informed his andience “ that it must not be supposed 
because these livings were withdrawn that there were no offers 
for them ; indeed, they were inundated with letters, proposing 
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to deal with them by private contract; but the Duke of Norfolk 
would come of age on the 27th inst., and the trustees thought it 
would be desirable to submit them to public competition.” 
It may have been desirable from a trustee point of 
view, but it certainly was not nice. The custom is 
altogether very scandalous. It is impossible, when we 
read of it, not to think such traffic discreditable. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that amongst the “ others” present 
at the Mart in Tokenhouse-yard was the father of a sucking 
curate. He buys literally across the counter, for his son, an 
estate to which conditions of the most awful and sacred 
character are attached, and a due compliance with which will 
require the most special qualifications. The old gentleman does 
not trouble himself with considerations of this nature. All he 
wants is a good investment. Meanwhile, the spiritual chances 
and opportunities of the parish of Gleadless, or Handsworth, 
are dependent on the nod of a head and the tap of a hammer. 
Hither place may fall into the hands of a good man or of an 
indifferent one. 

It may be said that there is nothing in this proceeding more 
incongruous than the appointment of a bishop by Mr. Disraeli, 
and that, unless you invest some personage with an infallible 
authority and knowledge, you can by no machinery secure a 
perfect disposition of curates or rectors. But without going 
into that question, we can object to the style in which sales of 
advowsons are conducted, and to the shock they give to the mere 
sentiment of religion. It may be impossible or exceedingly 
difficult to control the system completely, but surely a certain 
privacy in the transaction would make some difference. When 
Mr. Sherrack bought a church, and kept spirit stores in 
the vaults beneath it; when he furnished it with a curate oiled 
and prepared to the height of the then fashion in curates; when 
he further decorated the interior with his wife and daughter, 
whose operatic voices brought crowds of worshippers, there was 
no scandal in the matter, unless to Fred Bayham and others 
of Mr. Sherrack’s personal acquaintances. So with the sale 
and transfer of advowsons. If they are effected quietly and 
privately by solicitors, without a bawling auctioneer, without a 
room full of “speculators and others,” we should be saved an 
exhibition which no friend of the Church of England can regard 
with favour. 

Another aspect of this matter is the real panic generated 
amongst the purchasers of advowsons by the extinction of the 
Establishment in Ireland. We should be sorry indeed to 
recognise in their feeling an instinct similar to that which causes 
certain fowl to anticipate bad weather. The fact is that the 
generality of clergymen are ignorant of politics, and have been 
scared to a great extent by the bogus articles in their peculiar 
newspapers. The notion of disestablishing the English Church 
has been promoted in a measure by the unmuanly nervousness 
of its own ministers, and by their illogical persistence in 
endeavonring to attach its fortunes to the condemned and 
sinking ship. The politicians in this country who went in with 
vigour for the destruction of the latter, are not at all prepared 
to agitate the views of the Liberation Society, and the country 
is as far behind the reform advocated by that institution now as 
ever it was. Yet the clergy will have it otherwise. Hence 
this want of confidence in Church property, as if, even in the 
event of an improbable. confiscation, ample compensative 
measures would not be taken to secure vested interests, The 
Church in this respect has no worse enemy than herself. The 
concession to reason demanded from her on the Irish question 
was not given; on the contrary, there was an irritating 
obstinacy in maintaining a false position, which has now left a 
feeling of insecurity amongst Churchmen for which there is no 
real cause. Whether this panic will pass off as soon as the 
affairs of the Irish Establishment are wound up and liquidated, 
and before serious questions of internal reform in the English 
Church are forced upon public attention, remains to be seen. 








STEEPLECHASING. 


S the racing season draws to a close, the newspapers 
announce a series of hybrid meetings, in which flat-racing 

is diversified by hurdle-racing and steeplechasing, After a 
while these merge into the real steeplechase fixtures, to be 
succeeded in the spring by other hybrid meetings, and so on 
until the genuine racing season of a new year dawns upon us. 
Almost every working day of the year has its acknowledged 
race-meeting in some form or other, and we are now fairly into 
the jamping months. In years gone by, when farming was 
less of a science, when there were more heaths and commons, 
and the cultivated ground was in smaller fields, with bigger and 
more ragged fences, hunting was different from what it is now. 
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Thoroughbred horses were in disrepute with hounds; they were 
supposed not to rise sufficiently to their fences, and their 
superior pace was unnecessary with the slower breed of dogs 
then in use. A half-bred horse, up to great weight, was most 
esteemed. He was put: at his fences at a walk, a trot, or at 
the most ata gentle canter; all the men who could go to 
hounds were up; and had plenty of time to watch the perform- 
ances of the horses. Then, as now, questions of the superiority 
of their respective mounts would arise among gentlemen in the 
field, and a match would be made from a starting-point to a 
given goal—possibly a church-steeple, as being the most con- 
spicuous object in the distance. No course was marked out, 
the only stipulation being that no competitor should ride more 
than 100 yards at any one time over a road. In these races 
the owners rode their own horses, and rode them like gentle- 
men, neither hustling nor jumping upon the top of their rivals. 
Nor did they cruelly ill-treat their horses. ‘To have been known 
in those days as “a perfect butcher upon a horse ” would have 
entailed upon the rider social ostracism. From such thoroughly 
sportsmanlike beginnings has grown modern steeplechasing. 
At first, public meetings were held with a circular course 
marked out for the benefit of spectators, and the riding weight 
was generally 12 stone; then came penalties for winners, and 
at last the detestable system of handicapping. With the 
handicap every vice and robbery that has stained the turf 
entered with tenfold strength and rankness into the steeple- 
chase. The rider who is found out in pulling a horse in a steeple- 
chase must be a fool. What is easier than to make a horse 
refuse his fences, or run out of the course? He can be nursed, 
too, so carefully over a bit of heavy ground that he is never 
able to overtake the leading horses. If the worst come to the 
worst, the jockey can always find an excuse for tumbling off. 
We have witnessed some ludicrous scenes at these meetings, 
and remember well one where the horse that was to have won 
fell when leading, and when near to the winning-post; the 
next jockey stopped his horse, but the fallen man was too much 
hurt to be put on again, and the crowd with whips and sticks 
fairly drove the wrong horse in the winner amidst the mingled 
curses and prayers of his rider. 
It is only necessary to look at a modern steeplechase-course 
to see to how low a depth the sport has declined. Sometimes 
there is not a single natural fence, and if there are natural 
fences they are so cut down and weakened as to be no test 
whatever of jumping power; to this is added a long run in, so 
that speed may tell at the finish. Not one steeplechase-horse 
in ten could get over a good post and rail if it were to be put 
up on the course. At a meeting near London, about two years 
ago, a sensation water-jump was advertised. -A ditch was dug 
about two feet deep and nine feet wide, and puddled with clay 
to hold the water. The bank on the landing side was carefully 
slanted off, so that it mattered nothing whether the ditch was 
or was not cleared. On the taking-off side some hurdles were 
put up leaning towards the water, and on the top of the hurdles 
was a larch-pole well covered with gorse; altogether the per- 
pendicular height could not have been more than 3 feet 6 inches. 
The stakes run for were large, and brought together most of the 
horses in training. The larch-pole on the top of the hurdles 
was fatal: hardly a horse could get over it. They rolled over 
in troops into the mire, and such a ery of indignation was 
raised that the pole had tobe taken away. Yet the fence was 
not one to tax the powers of a good hunter. Nowadays, 
leaping has little to do with steeplechasing; the horses are 
rushed at their fences, and the fences are made so that the mo- 
mentum of the horses shall carry them through to the other 
side. The steeplechase is a flat race, with greater opportunities 
for robbery, or at all events with less chance of a robbery being 
found out. A glance at the horses at these meetings is quite 
enough. Would any gentleman like to ride them to hounds? 
Mostly the rejected of racing stables, trained toa styleof going that 
is incompatible with safety over a rough country, with tempers 
ruined at two years old, with rounded joints and slack loins, 
they are everything that hunters ought not to be. They are 
only fit conveyances for a horse-dealer out flat-catching, or for 
a cornet of dragoons who, feeling the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to get a character for brains, is anxious to show that at 
least he has pluck. Even he grows too wise to ride such 
brutes before he gets his troop. What excuse can be made for 
modern steeplechasing? It has totally failed in its declared 
purpose of improving the breed of hunters, and there does not 
seem to be a redeeming feature about it. It is unquestionably 
cruel. The horses themselves dread it, and after a little while 
are said to grow cunning, which means that they prefer to 
refuse at the first fence, take the requisite amount of whip and 
spur at once and be done with it, rather than go through the 
prolonged punishment and exhaustion of the race. No one . 





who has seen a poor brate with broken back trying to drag its 
powerless hindquarters, and heard its screams of agony at each 
renewed attempt, will easily forget the miserable scene. The 
knacker’s cart is a regular attendant on the course, and if 
seldom goes away empty. Moreover, the steeplechase is 
dangerous to the riders—and herein perhaps lies its charm, 
The chance of seeing a man killed, either from a horse or from 
a trapéze, will always bring shillings to the getter-up of the 
entertainment; and it is these shillings, together with the 
opportunity of fleecing that large portion of the British public 
which indulges in betting, that keep this wretched caricature 
of sport in existence. Let any unprejudiced person go to one 
of the metropolitan steeplechase meetings and look carefully 
at the class of people attending them, listen to their talk and 
watch their manners and customs, and then let him say what 
proportion of the actors and spectators he considers ate 
decently respectable people, who earn their living honestly, and 
are good citizens. The percentage will be very small. 

There are many meetings throughout the country to which 
these remarks do not apply, or at all events, only apply toa 
very modified extent—meetings got up by the county hunt, 
with the entries carefully confined to the subscribers to the 
hunt and to the farmers; but, however stringent the regula- 
tions, some horse-coping frequenter of the neigbourhood is 
sure to try to get a horse entered from some training stable, 
Then follows an objection and a wrangle. As to the betting 
nuisance, we have heard a little too much lately of the spider 
and the fly. Every man who habitually bets to any extent is 
either a spider or a fly, and the flies would generally be spiders 
if they could. Indeed they make it a rule to devour all flies 
weaker than themselves when they can catch them, and are 
only wanting in the ability and the industry to weave a web. 
That any attempt to impress upon them the dishonesty of 
using what they call special information for betting purposes 
will avail we do not for a moment suppose. They are past 
seeing an impropriety in getting money by laying against a 
horse they know is not intended to win, or in using any kind 
of deception for betting purposes. There was a time possibly 
when they would have blushed to do things which they are 
now only anxious for an opportunity of doing, and they look 
back upon this time as one of greenness and folly. They are 
not the less fools now that their folly is tempered by knavery- 
Surely there is some more useful end in life for a man, even 















































































he have no brains, than to rob and to be robbed! ’ \ iP ‘os 
_* ) 
See | 
Lo 
LOVE AND SCENERY. \* | 


HAT odd bundle of sublimated sensations which we call our 
memory contains nothing finer than its landscapes. It 
has many faces of men and women, some of them giving forth 
perpetual sunshine, others clouded with anger and hate ; it 
even holds the forms of favourite dogs and horses ; it stores 
up recollections of particular rooms in houses that are now 
level with the ground, of chambers in country inns where merry 
or tender meetings have taken place; but its richest and finest 
treasures are its landscapes. You cannot call before your mind 
the figure of any one who was once dear to you without filling 
in a background, and the background is sure to be some well- 
remembered scene, which is made to glow with all the magical \, 
light of reminiscence. Love and memory between them have 
a knack of creating landscapes out of nothing. The coarsest A 
materials leap into artistic harmony at their wizard touch. aA 
What can be made out of a large manufacturing town, for Y 
example—out of its dismal grey streets, its hideous pall of 
smoke, its ghastly chimneys rising up into the cold and clouded 





, its squalid lanes, and dingy people, and muddy pavements, 
a a not? The subtle alchemy of love crimsons the grey WV i 
clonds, the tall chimneys become spires of gold, the dull streets i 


have a wonderful, glamour about them, far more wonderful 
than any weniomantlanantes with shining fairies and green 
light; and then, this fine picture having been completed, love 
hands it over to memory in order that it may acquire the _ 
ness, and softness, and mellowness of age. So it happens 
they who have lived their life in large towns are rye 
deprived of love-landscapes. Perhaps the oddest fact, — 
about these mental transformations 18 that once certain Qo? 
bidding materials have been made beantiful: to = oy - 
always’ beautiful. The modern lover, whose at er A | 
big as that of a Petrarch or an Abelard, walks ue streets 
of Manchester or Newcastle with no more; idea change 


i has of iti 
hich outward things are undergoing than he haso Pg 
caenne in Japan. He ia only conscious _—* a 
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to visit a particular young person, an ene OR is 
home, and that her mother may be asleep over 6. navel or 
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busy scolding the servants. Perhaps he has just visited her, 
and now walks past the shop-windows seeing nothing and 
hearing nothing, engrossed with the windy delight which is blow- 
ing through his not over-stocked head. He does not know that 
upon the dismal buildings which he passes he is leaving such 
a coat of imaginative paint as shall never be washed off by any 
rain, or hail, or snow. He is altering the material of the pave- 
ments; he is making a new heaven and a new earth out of 
this not particularly lively city. And not only has he trans- 
formed this city, he has also transformed all similar cities. 
Years afterwards, when his head is grey end his imagination 
quite withered up—when he has by his side a lady who is uot 
that young person whom he used to go to see—he may come 
in sight of a large town with its tall chimneys rising up im the 
horizon, and that commonplace picture will at once become 
tender and sad, he knows not how, and the air will be filled 
with snatches of forgotten melodies, and there will crowd upon 
him, called up by these prosaic chimneys, reminiscences of 
things unspeakable—the old joys, and the bitterness, and the 
sweet partings, under the stars, in the cold. 

And if love and memory can make beautiful scenes out of 

Newcastle, or Glasgow, or Birmingham, what indescribable 
pictures do they not form out of pleasanter places! Three- 
fourths of the people who walk through our picture-galleries 
know nothing of painting as an art. They are ignorant of the 
vices and virtues of composition; the treatment of colour is a 
mystery to them; bad drawing and flimsy workmanship need 
not fear their scrutiny. Their test of a picture—and it is a 
very good one in its way—is its suggestiveness. Does it 
remind them of one of those vaguely beautiful pictures in their 
memory? Does it awaken the sentiment with which these 
pictures are associated? The truth of the painting is of little 
consequence; the art of the painter none at all; the question 
is, does this representation of a sunset, or of a pearly dawn, or 
of a calm evening, suggest those dawns and sunsets that lie 
hid away in our mental storehouse, fresh after the lapse of ever 
so many years, and growing more beautiful as the years advance 
mpon us, and tone down the beauty of the actual scenes amid 
which we dwell. While this pleasant Kentish valley, or this 
breezy height in Berks, or this picturesque nook on the Corn- 
wall coast which we see every day, scarcely looks more than 
commonplace—while the finest scenery anywhere awakens little 
admiration and no surprise—these other scenes of the past 
which we carry about with us are eash day becoming more 
brilliant and tenderly suggestive. If the painted bit of land- 
scape which we find in an exhibition only reveals that common 
world with which we are too familiar, of what avail is it? 
This is really the, perhaps unconscious, theory on which most 
people ground their judgment of a picture. The landscape 
must suggest something more than a landscape, or they do not 
eare for it. The sunset must be typical of all sunsets, and 
must reawaken the sentiments and associations buried with the 
old half-forgotten sunsets of the past. 

But of all the backgrounds around which love (while pre- 
tending to be intent onthe consideration of one certain person) 
delights to weave tender associations, the chief favourite is the 
sea. Doubtless the sea has a special power and fascination 
of its own. Its constant change and motion, its unknown 
strength, the apparent infinity of its size, its loneliness, its 
many voices, appeal vividly to the imagination. But all these 
things love also seizes, and makes out of them such idealisms 
as sometimes puzzle a man through his entire life. Hecannot 
tell: why he so instinctively longs to get near the sea; he cannot 
tell, when he gets there, how such a weight of inexpressible 
sadness comes over him. Love intensifies those vague impres- 
sions which the sight of the sea conveys to the mind; and gives 
to memory the most curiously-jumbled assosiations linked with 
the most ordinary sensations. The smell of seaweed, for ex- 
ample, is not a fine perfame, It cannot be compared with the 
fragrance of roses after rain, or the scent of a bean-field in 
blossom ; and yet, the first whiff of it one gets, in coming down 
from some close city to a seaside village, and getting out upon 
the nearest headland, seems to transfigure one. The swift rush 
of memories is far too confused to admit of any single bygone 


experience being recalled; but the whole effect of this solitary ° 


sensation is so new, and strong, and bewildering, that years 
are taken from or added to one’s life, and you vaguely imagine 
that past things may not be quite past. In such a moment, 
if you were to turn and find at your elbow some person who 
eould by no possibility be actually there, you would scarcely 
feel surprised. You feel as if you had not yet proposed to the 
lady who is your wife, and that you might choose somebody 
else. You think you will not invest that meney which has 
been invested, and lost, years before. You resolve that you 
will alter the plan of that book which is to set the Thames:on 
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fire—that book which was long ago printed, and bound, and 
published, and barely got noticed in two scientific magazines, 
There are various causes for the sentimental interest with 
which certain phases of scenery are invariably linked in the 
mind, but love is undoubtedly the chief of these. And even as 
a story which ends tragically is longer remembered than one 
which ends happily, so scenes which have been consecrated by 
the bitterness of love are-more keenly remembered than those 
which have witnessed its pleasures. The trifling accidents 
which will suddenly revive these old pictures are common and 
curious. Familiar objects which have no intrinsic interest 
whatever—a bit of scratchy landscape on the outside of a sheet 
of music; the first fall of snow; the whistle of plover, the 
howling of wind round the house at night—in short, any little 
bit of one of these mental pictures becomes the key with which 
the whole cabinet is unlocked. The odd freaks which every 
person at times manifests in an incomprehensible liking for 
this or that commonplace story, or snatch of poetry, or painting, 
must often be accounted for in this way. We cannot see what 
the entranced spectator sees in that coarsely-executed litho- 
graph of a moonlit castle on the front page of a drawing-room 
song. We see only a tumbling ruin, with a rough sky, an 
impossible moon, and some heavy and black foliage in the fore- 
ground. But the person whose eyes fill with tears over this 
glimpse of bad art may see in it unimaginable things—may 
have forgotten years in the space of a moment, and be there 
and then breathing the air of the sea, conscious of starlight 
overhead, and of the sound of waves, and of low, and urgent, 
and bitter protestations, with the delight of quarrelling and the 
diviner delight of making up, when she who has been way- 
ward suddenly grows gracious, and the night is full of 
oy. 
"Phere are some happy people to whom memory is only a sort 
of quiet and pleasant churchyard, in which they can take a 
sedate and respectable Sunday walk. Here they tenderly 
place a wreath over a certain grave; there they have the mute 
delight of scowling over the tombstone of a buried enemy ; but, 
one way or the other, there is nothing of a disturbant or 
repellant kind to confront them. And there are people whose 
memory is something very different—a powder-magazine which 
any casual spark of reference is likely to blow up with a ~*~ 
and sudden shock. Love is the storer of that powder; an 
sometimes the explosion is so fierce as to transfer the u 
victim, by way of Waterloo Bridge, to a better world. And 
there are other people—perhaps the majority—whose memory 
is stored with recollections painful and humorous, pleasing and 
terrible, joyous and full of despair; and these are the people 
who carry about with them ideal landscapes. It would puzzle 
themselves, perhaps more than anybody else, to refer back to 
their original elements those mystic pictures of thunderous 
forenoons, and summer days, of happy evenings, and stormy 
nights of rain and wind. The materials are doubtful; but 
the hand that combines them is unmistakable. Love is the 
master painter; and as yet no explanation has been given why 
he paints more sad pictures than merry ones. 
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OF THE WEEK. 


Harrity for the future of Spain and the credit of humanity, 
the utterly unjustifiable rising at Cadiz has been put down 
The insurgents, finding that an enormous force was being 
brought to bear against them, under the command of General 
Caballero de Roda—a determined old soldier—endeayoured to 
come to terms through the mediation of the American Consul; 
but the General demanded and obtained an unconditional 
surrender, and the rebels seem to have been treated with great 
leniency. It is said that the suppression of the movement has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the, Government; that the 
republicans and progressistas are joining in the expression of 
their readiness to support the authorities, and await the result 
of the elections; and that the Mini have “ received 
assurances that no further disturbances will take place,” 
Yet there is too much reason to fear that the condition of 
Spain is precarious. Several republicans are to be found in 
Andalusia, and they have proved that they are not ‘unwilling 
to combine with reactionists in endeavouring to upset the present 
Government. The Government itself is not very strong; the 
prolonged uncertainty as to the final constitution of the country 
is generating a feeling of distrust; and the numerous appoint- 
ments of worthless and self-seeking men to public posts—a 
common vice of revolutions—is discrediting the nation abroad, 
and preparing for it a great deal of trouble at home. 
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Wuo ever troubles his head about the Dutch Boers of South 
Africa and the aborigines of the Trans-Vaal Republic? Yet 
it is by no means clear that we have not a duty to perform 
towards the latter, and a lesson to read to the former, which 
seems to be greatly needed. Mr. F. W. Chesson—a gentleman 
of large information on such subjects, and of humane 
views—has published in pamphlet form a letter to Mr. R. N. 
Fowler, M.P. (Treasurer of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society), in which he reveals a very lamentable state 
of things im those distant regions. The Datch colonists of 
South Africa, some years ago, emigrated northwards, out of a 
vain apprehension that our emancipation of the slaves would 
ruin them ; and, after much wandering, they established two 
independent republice—the Free State and the Trans-Vaal. 
Finding that we could not reduce these emigrants to their 
allegiance as British subjects, we recognised their inde- 
pendence in January, 1852; but it was stipulated in 
the treaty that “no slavery is, or shall be, permitted 
or practised in the country to the north of the Vaal 
River by the emigrant farmers.” Our own part of the 
treaty has been strictly kept; but the Boers, according to 
Mr. Chesson, have violated their engagement by enslaviug a 
large number of women and children, and gradually establishing 
a regular system of bondage. They have also, it is alleged, 
committed many acts of cruelty, killing whole tribes of Bush- 
men, and burning their villages to ashes. Sixteen years ago, 
Dr. Livingstone complained, in a long letter to Sir John 
Pakington, of the ruffianly conduct of the Boers, not only to 
natives, but to Englishmen supposed to be on friendly terms 
with them ; and matters have been getting worse since then. 
Mr. Chesson gives many details, but it is enough for our present 
purpose to state the general fact. The republic, in spite of 
its rapacity, is not prosperous, and a great deal of fine land 
seems to have been thrown away. This, however, is no affair 
of ours; but we are bound to see that the anti-slavery article 
of the convention is respected, and to call the Boers to account 
if they continue to set it at defiance. 





Amone the notices of motion in the House of Commons is 
the following :— 


*Compounp HovsenoipEers.—Mr. H. B. Sheridan to move on an 
early day after the adjournment for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
certain provisions contained in ‘The Representation of the People 
Act, 1867,’ whereby the payment of the poor-rate is-made a condition 
precedent to the right of voting for a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for England and Wales; and to enable owners to pay the 
said rate, or to enter into any composition for the payment thereof, 
instead of oecupiers.” 

This is al] very well, but the mischief which is already done 
cannot so easily beundone. The crotchet by which Mr, Disraeli 
pretended to sprinkle a Radical measure with the holy water of 
Conservatism has in numerous cases done its work. Hundreds 
of poor men have been placed in such a position that they 
will not be able to “ compound” in future without the land- 
lords making them pay for it in the rent. And they openly, 
and sometimes rather blasphemously, wish Mr, Disraeli and the 


franchise in uncomfortable quarters. 





ConTrisutorigs to.joint-stock companies in liquidation will be 
delighted to read Vice-Chancellor Giffard’s decision on the claim 
of Mr. Cannan, the official liqnidator to the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank. It is admitted on all hands that Mr, Cannan did his 
work well; but that, we imagine, is exactly what it was his duty to 
do, and nothing more. He appears, in the first instance, to have 
valued his services at the trifling sum of £38,000 ; subsequently 
at only £25,000. The committee of shareholders thought 
£7,000 a snfficient remuneration, but then, as the money was 
to come out of their pockets, probably Mr. Cannan did not 
take much interest in their opinion, The Vice-Chancellor took 
for granted Mr. Cannan’s account of the time he and his 
clerks were employed, and allowed him at the rate of £1. 10s. 
per hour for himself and partners, and 3s, 6d. and 2s. per hour 
for his clerks, and then threw him in about £1,000 as mak 
weight, awarding him altogether £9,000. This is four a 
half times as much as a solicitor would have been allowed for 
the same work, and is then only about one-fourth of the original 
claim. We should like to know what would have been said to 
any solicitor bold enough te make such a claim as that of Mr. 
ey cae He certainly would not haye been complimented by 

e Court, 


Aw unsavoury, bat profoundly important topic is at present 
being agitated in Glasgow, in connection with the sewage of the ; 








town. The River Clyde, which is a very beautiful stream until 
it approaches the city of Glasgow, is, from that point, trans- 
formed into a filthy and offensive canal, which only loses its 
disgusting properties when it reaches the broad basin of the 
estuary. The Clyde, in fact, is the main sewer of the city ; 
and, in summer time, is the most offensive river in Europe. 
Something is proposed to be done towards its purification ; and 
in the discussion of this matter, the question as to the proper 
methods of disposing of sewage has turned up. An able and 
well-informed pamphlet, by Dr. James Adams, has been pub- 
lished, which shows that the probable effects of the introduction 
into a large city of earth-closets in the place of water-closets 
would be the reverse of what has hitherto been anticipated. Dr. 
Adams points to Paris (and the argument is a strong one to 
him who has had nasal experiences of the French capital) asa 
warning that deodorants and other mechanical appliances, 
admirable as they may be in theory, are disastrously inefficient 
in practice. He insists—and we consider the position indisput- 
able—that our present system is the most immediate, cleanly,and 
healthful method of taking away the sewage from town houses. 
Still, we would put in a plea on behalf of the Olyde.. The com- 
mercial waste and the social injury of turning the river into a 
sewer are both unnecessary and remediable. But the present 
convenient and cleanly system of getting rid of domestic refuse 
might there, as elsewhere, be combined with a plan for the 
utilization of the sewage, which should leave the river more 
like what a river ought to be. Dr. Adams’s pamphlet is an 
important and interesting contribution to the discussion of this 
very vital question. It is curious to note that, in this digcus- 
sion, one Scotch doctor objects to water-closets because they 
“ are opposed to Revelation.” 





Mr. Dickens has been calling attention to the prevailing 
poverty at the East-end of London. If the weather should turn 
to frost the misery of the poor would be almost indefinitely 
increased, and we gladly join our contemporaries in soliciting 
charity for the societies organized for the relief of the distressed 
classes. With the Christmas dinner movement, however, we 
have not much sympathy. It is almost a cruel kimdness to 
stuff a child one day with beef and pudding, or tea and toast, 
with the knowledge that, in the next, it must return to the 
hardest fare and lodging, with a lively recollection of the fes- 
tivity. It would be far better to seek out these children at 
their homes and try and do something for them under their 


own roofs. 





Tue Orsett bench of magistrates recently convicted the master 
of the stowboat Lucy, of Gravesend, for illegal fishing in the 
Thames. It was stated by Captain Tucker, the harbourmaster 
of the central district of the port of London, that last year not 
less than 200 tons of the fry of whitings had been taken from 
the river, and sold to farmers for manure. The defendant:was 
fined the full penalty of £5. This punishment is quite inade- 
quate to the offenee, and the prisoner, who had been previously 
convicted, doubtless could well afford, from the nature of his 
calling, to pay £5 now and then for the exercise of the 








pursuit. 





A GENTLEMAN connected with the road—a commercial tra- 
veller—writes to the J'imes on the old grievance of being com- 
pelled to order wines at hotels for the good of the house, “ile 
introduces himself by stating that he is the same person who 
previously enlightened the public on the subject of “ A Com- 
mercial Traveller’s Tongue.” He makes a sensible pro 
against this custom, for which there is not indeed a shadow of 
an excuse. Hotel wine is generally bad and dear; and even if 
the landlord were to pay his customers for drinking it, they 
would, as a rule, regret the bargain next morning. 


ci 





Visit to the Mausoleum “4 Frogmore,” i whi co sual 
taste, even of the Telegraph, was intensified. We 

that “the first shock of the Queen’s bereavement could hai 
have had time to soften into the calmness of re 
she formed the determination to erect a tomb such as she : 
in future days,” &c. This sort of thi Bs oe pH. an 


is, pepsi ar. an ‘object of public interest, but 





dropping’ of tear over it in the columns of our ¢ 








We wonder if the Queen ever sees the Daily Tel Fd 
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WE are not altogether fortunate in our public amusements, 
but the writer who sketches in the Daily News the bal masque 
at the Alhambra, is a trifle too severe in his criticism. 
The main features of this capital piece of descriptive composition 
are true enough, but some redeeming points of the ball 
should be noted. First of all there was an entire absence of 
the ruffianly or practical-joking element which is unhappily 
common where many Britons of the fast type and their females 
meet together. Then the music was unexceptionable, and 
the crowd, on the whole, was not badly dressed. The 
majority of the men wore evening dresses, but had coats 
over them, and this was necessary from the simple fact 
of there being no place to hang a coat in. The women 
were stupid—it is not wholly an evil, perhaps, that women 
of this class are stupid—and contented themselves with 
squirting scented water at green gazers, and in ‘begging for 
refreshments from acquaintances. There was only one devil (in 
character) amongst the crowd, and he was a poor devil slinking 
about in a shamefaced manner, and neither wagging his tail, 
nor doing anything else appropriate to his costume. -We 
cannot do these things as they are done in France; but the 
education necessary to bring us to the proper pitch ‘might not 
be such asparents and guardians would approve of. 





Ma. Tra has been let out of gaol at last, and left Queens- 
town, cursing, on Monday. He advised a group of people who 
came, out of curiosity, to see the last of him not to pay any 
priest who was not a Fenian, and spoke a good deal of cha- 
racteristic nonsense of a similar kind. It is gratifying that, 
even in Ireland, the claims of Mr. Train to a repptable notice 
have been ignored except by the so-called “ national papers,” 
who instructed him in parrot sentences of treason in order to 
have an excuse for repeating his cackle. 





Vice-Caancettor Mains, upon the application of a house- 
holder at Croydon, who complained of the nuisance occasioned 
by the presence of Barrington’s Circus in a piece of ground 
known as the Fair Field, has made ap injunction absolute 
against the circus proprietor. The latter alleged that if the 
mere gathering together of a crowd made a nuisance, Spur- 
geon’s chapel, Bennett’s clock, and Swan & Edgar’s shop 
might be inculpated. But any one who has ever had the 
curiosity to visit a circus in the neighbourhood of a town or 
very large village must be aware that, however well-conducted 
it may be (and the Vice-Chancellor recognised the good 
management of Mr. Barrington in this case), "it is a real 
nuisance, because it is a centre to which so many noisy 
stragglers converge. The writer of these lines, having once 
visited a circus, said to a small tradeswoman close by, “I 
suppose this brings you custom?” ‘To which she answered, 
“ Lor, sir, we shall be glad when they’re gone;” but added, 
“They’re very decent sort of folks, though; the clown has just 
brought me in a half-sovereign to take care of for him, 
because he says if he has it himself he shall spend it in drink 
in less than half no time.” 





Tx almanacks of the period are getting a little “pronounced.” 
There is one now for sale consisting altogether of pictures of 
ladies in costumes of a most suggestive style, and although the 
drawing of the figures cannot be objected to, it may not be 
quite safe for children to see about a house sketches such as 
are usually confined to bachelors’ chambers, or to the illustrated 
window of the Burlington Arcade. 





Tue following neat advertisement has been communicated 
by a correspondent of the Standard, who extracted it from the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette :— 


“ Wanted in the g, @ curate in full orders, of moderate vi 
Soakdorebite vase Baratape North Devon. ry the re a 


po 
to devote himself entire] 
wile they entirely to the 


| 

















ps he may form there; therefore curates | 


with friends at a distance, to visit and to be visited by, need not | 


apply.—Addreas, 8. A. P., Post-office, Barnstaple, North Devon.” 





Consots are at 92} to § ex div. for cash, and 923 to } ex div. 
for the account. There has been very little business transacted in 
railway stocks, and prices have fluctuated. Foreign securities 
have been heavy, and some descriptions have fallen in price. An 
average business has been done in bankshares. Financial com- 
panies’ shares are inquired for, and in a few instances quotations 


have risen a point. Colonial Government securities are with- 
out change. A brisk business has been done in mining shares. 
The biddings for £100,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras were 
heldon Wednesday at the Bank of England. Theamounts allotted 
were, to Calcutta, £76,900, and to Madras, £23,100. The 
minimum price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 11d. on both Presi- 
dencies, and tenders on both Presidencies at 1s. 11}d. will 
receive about 77 per cent. These terms are about } per cent. 
higher than those obtained on the last occasion, and indicate 
a further increase of demand for means of remittance to the 
East. The acceptance of the concordat proposed at Turin for 
extricating the Italian Irrigation (Canal Cavour) Company 
from bankruptcy has been carried by the necessary majority of 
bondholders and creditors. The company will, therefore, be 
enabled to resume the payment of interest on the Ist of January 
next on the whole of the bonds and obligations, which will 
now amount to about £2,700,000. In consequence of this, the 
committee of shareholders of the Italian Irrigation Company 
have addressed a letter to the Stock-Exchange Committee to 
withdraw the shareholders’ protest against the quotation of the 
Italian Tobacco Loan. 





Tue £2,000,000 capital stock of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company was subscribed for on Wednesday, Tenders 
were received for £2,600,000, ranging in price from 99} to 108. 
The minimum fixed by the Secretary of State and the chairman 
was 102, and the tenders above 103 absorbed the whole amount, 
the average being about 1033. ‘The Spanish Financial Com- 
mission in London have advertised the payment of the dividends 
due the lst January on the Three per Cent. Consolidated and 
Deferred stocks. It is notified that “in payment of Home 
Debt Coupons, bills will be drawn at thirty days’ sight on 
Madrid, deducting 5 per cent. for the tax established by law of 
29th June, 1867.” Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, & Co. have an- 
nounced the payment of the half-yearly dividend on the Peru- 
vian Four-and-a-Half per Cent. stock; also of the dividend on 
the Consolidated Five per Cent. stock of 1865. The eighth half- 
yearly redemption drawing of £297,150 of this stock will take 
place on the 1st proximo, making the total amount of the loan 
redeemed £2,184,000. The Bank of New Zealand have given 
notice that they will pay the interest due on the 31st of De- 
cember and Ist of January on the outstanding bonds of the 
Otago Eight per Cent. Loan, 1861-2, £50,000; the Otago Six 
per Cent. Loan, 1862, £500,000; the Canterbury Eight per 
Cent. Loan, 1856, £30,000; and the Canterbury Six per Cent. 
Loan, 1862, £500,000. The coupons of the Chilian Seven per 
Cent. Loan of 1866 for £1,120,920, and of the Chilian Six per 
Cent. Loan of 1867 for £2,000,000, due the 1st of January, will 
be paid on and after that date by Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. 
The particulars are published of 178 bonds, amounting to 
£84,500, of the Imperial Turkish Six per Cent. Loan of 1858, 
which have been drawn and will be paid off at par on and after 
the Ist of March next. 





Aw interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
being 6s. on each original and 3s. on each A share, is recom- 
mended by the directors of the Ceylon Company (Limited). 
The accounts for the half-year ending 30th September last ex- 
hibit an available balance of £13,278. 17s. 3d. at the credit of 
profit and loss, and after payment of the dividend a sum of 
£3,485, 19s. 3d. will remain unappropriated. The directors of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland have declared a dividend for 
the half-year ending Christmas next at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the paid-up stock, and also an extraordinary dividend of 
30s. on each £100 share, and 12s. on each £10 share, payable 
on the 15th of January. The report of the London and River 


| Plate Bank recommends a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half- 


year and a bonus of 3} per cent., which, with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. in June last, makes 13} per cent. for the 
year. The sum of £10,000 has been added to reserve—thns 
raised to £155,000—and £6,112 will remain to be carried forward, 
against £7,001 at the corresponding date of last year. With 
reference to the Bank of Queensland, which is in course of 
liquidation, it is stated that all the debts here and in the colony 


_ have been discharged, that £2 per share has been returned to 


the proprietors, and a further £1 per share is expected to be 
distributed at the beginning of January. The directors of the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China have 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent. (free of income-tax) for the 
half-year ending 31st inst., payable on the 1st January. An 
amalgamation has been effected between the old-established 
Southampton banks of Messrs. Maddison, Pearce, & Hankinson 
and Messrs. Atherley & Darwin. ; 
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Mr. Hauuipay’s “ A Loving Cup,” now being played at the New 
Royalty, resembles one of those novels which amuse and interest 
one from the first page to the last, and only allow one to inquire 
into their structure and treatment after the last volume has been 
laid down. The plot of the piece turns on the simple and certainly 
not novel incident of the theft of a piece of silver by one person in 
order to throw the blame of the crime on another, with a third 
person confessing to the crime in order to shield the accused. But 
this thin thread of plot Mr. Halliday has used to bring together 
sqme rematkably clever sketches of character, one of them at least 
—the idle, dissolute, good-natured, and self consciously selfish 
Jack Kasy—being really a fine and careful study. Such a play 
must, of course, depend greatly on the acting ; and ‘A Lovin 
Cup” is well acted. Miss Oliver, as the jolly and sensible barmaid 
of the “ Angel” inn, is, as she always is, charming ; Mr. Dewar’s 
Jack Easy is a thoroughly trained and admirable piece of acting ; 
and Mr. Danvers’s Fipps is irresistibly droll. “A Loving Cup” 
is done justice to in every way, and is a very clever little drama. 

We observe in the Scotch papers that Mr. - Robert 
Buchanan has made a most successful first appearance as 
a reader of his own poems. These reports speak in terms 
of high praise of the capacities of Mr. Buchanan’s voice 
—of its strength, clearness, and expression. We may fairly 
assume that as this first reading was only a “ rehearsal,” and as it 
has been so marked a success, Mr. Buchanan will sooner or later 
make a public appearance in London. Readings ought to be as 
popular here as they are in America ; and doubtless they would 
be so if there were a sufficiency of good readers like Mr. Dickens. 
Most people are atrociously bad readers ; and to hear any poem 
read by a man of fine intellectual sympathies and good voice ought 
to be a revelation to them. 

There will shortly be published, under the title of The Register, 
and Magazine of Biography, a new monthy periodical, the object 
of which is to furnish a public and permanent record of births, 
marriages, and deaths, the probate of wills, with other interesting 
personal and domestic events, accompanied by complete indexes of 
reference. Obituary memoirs will be given of all persons of rank 
or eminence in literature, science, or art, and original papers on 
neglected biography. 

Mr. and Mrs, German Reed return to the Gallery of Illustration 
on Wednesday next, when, in addition to “ Inquire Within,” there 
will be produced a new musical extravaganza, taken from the 
French by Mr. R. Reece, and entitled “ The Last of the Paladins,” 
Mr. German Reed has secured a company for the express purpose 
of performing such light musical pieces. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has undertaken the production of the Christmas 
pantomime of this year at the Crystal Palace, which is to deal with 
the classsic legends of Little Boy Blue and Little Bo-Peep. The 
ordinary Christmas amusements and decorations are to on a 
splendid sclale ; and (what will be of more importance to some 
people) provision has been made for warming the building with five 
thousand feet of additional hot-water pipes. The Crystal Palace 
Company have made surprising efforts to secure popular fayour, 
and they have been, on the whole, very successful. What they 
ought to do now is to turn their attention more particularly to the 
railway accommodation. 

The last concert of the series known as the Monday Popular 
took place this week. There were several novelties, amongst others, 
a quartet of Schubert’s in G, played by Messrs. Strauss, Ries, 
Blagrove, and Piatti. Miss Agnes Zimmerman appeared as the 
pianiste of the evening. She performed a 
Mendelssohn’s—a very difficult piece, in which there is a little 
obscurity at times—which requires considerable brightness and care 
on the part of the etesomts Zimmerman has a light and sure 
touch, and succeeded in winning the applause of an attentive 
audience. 

Miss Emily Faithfull will deliver her lecture on “ The Claims of 
Women ”—which provoked considerable attention when it was first 
delivered in London a week or two ago—at the Pavilion, Brighton, 
on Tuesday next. Miss Faithfull will afterwards lecture in South- 
ampton, : 

Messrs. Blackie & Son will shortly publish a novel, in three 
volumes, illustrative of Scottish domestic life, and entitled “ Robin 
Gray,” by Mr. Charles Gibbon, author of “ Dangerous Con- 
nexions.” Mr. Gibbon has devoted considerable time to the 
study of the dramatic aspects of Scotch life and character, and 
the novel is likely to contain much that is new both in subject and 
treatment. F 

Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s book of travels and observations, of 
which we have previously spoken, is, it is said, a very elaborate 
work, and will doubtless be the chief topic of discussion for months 
to come in various scientific circles. Messrs. Macmillan will 
publish the work, which will be in two volumes, with fifty illustra- 
tions, and nine maps. ‘ : 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly publish a biography of 
Luerezia Borgia, by William Gilbert, which will contain some 
hitherto unpublished documents. é ‘7 : . 

Mr. Carlyle is about to issue a Lib Edition of his entire 
works, carefully a by the author. Chapman & Hall 
will, of course, be the publishers. 

The new omens = y paper, the che, Sone one fault 
—its price. The size of the paper 1s nven ; arrange- 
ment tf the evening’s news anirahia; 1s politics are good in tone, 


though often hesitating and weak-kneed ; and its type and paper | 


thumous sonata of 





are fair. But there is something ignominious in having to stand 
for several minutes on the pavement while a small boy des 
searches his pockets for a halfpenny for you ; and no one woul 
seek to demoralize these young merchants by giving them the half- 
penny in charity. The Echo may yet become strong en to 
double its number of pages and its price ; but in no case should its 
size of page be increased. 

Mr. Charles Mercier, of Albert-gate, Hyde Park, has just finished 
a portrait of Lord Napier, which Lady Napier, who ought to know, 
pronounces to be an excellent likeness. The picture is to be en- 
graved by Mr. Charles Tomkins, and several royal and distinguished 
persons are among the subscribers, 

That entertaining person “a correspondent of Notes and Queries ” 
records the curious fact that in certain parts of England the robin 
is considered a harbinger of death. “‘ Thank ye, sir, I feel keinda’ 
low, to-day,’ replied an old bedridden labourer. ‘’Tis about an 
hour, I reckon, when, as I lay here, a robin flew in at ta winder ; 
and when it had whift and wheft and twittered about, away ta 
flew agin. An’, sir, a robin do betoken dead (sic), surelye ; "twas 
so when my poor son died. When he died, ta bud died—so I 
reckon—for ta come agin no more.’” This is very hard upon the 
poor robin—especially at Christmas time. 

Punch’s Almanack for this Christmas is the best, in t of 
drawing, that has appeared for many years. All Du 8 
drawings are, of course, characterized by great delicacy and 3 
but in the present number he has several unusually good subjects, 
Some of Mr. Keene's pictures are also very clever and droll ; but 
the gem of the Almanack is a page of drawings by Mr. Tenniel 
representing the hunting adventures of the purchaser of a Rantoone. 
These little sketches are very ludicrous, and they are capitally 
drawn besides. 

The Female School of Art holds its exhibition of students’ draw- 
ings on Monday and Tuesday next. 

he Victoria Institute ; or, Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, holds its ordinary meet- 
ing on Monda = x 8 p.m. There will be an adjourned dis- 
cussion on the Rev. W. W. English’s paper, on “ Ethical Philosophy, 
in Relations to Science and Revelation.” 

The next meeting of the Zoological Society will be held at the 
society’s house in Hanover-square, on Thursday, the 14th of 
January, 1869, when a communication will be made by Mr. W. H. 
Flower, “ On the Classification of the Carnivora.” 

The next evening meeting of the Geological Society will be held 
on December 23rd. The following pa i read :—1. “On 
the Basalt-dykes of the Mainland of India,” by G. T. Clark, Esq. 
2. “On the so-called ‘ Eozoonal’ Rock,” by Professor W. 
and Dr. T. H. Rowney. Communicated by Sir R. I. M 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., V.P.G.S. 3. “ Notes on the Geology 
China,” b tT. W. Kingsmill, Esq. Communicated 
Assistant- . .4. “On the Auriferous Rocks of Sou 
western Africa,” by Dr. Sutherland. With a note by Sir R, 
Marchison, Bart., K.0.B., F.R.S., V.P.G.8., &. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
Commerce will hold its next meeting on December 23rd. 

per will be'a “Description of the Electric Organ,” by Henry 

ceson, Esq. 

At the last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Charles Hutton Gregory, Esq., President, in the chair—a 
was read “ On Machines employed in Working and : 
Coal, so as to avoid the Use of Gunpowder,” by Mr. 8. P. idder, 
jun., Assoc. Inst. C.E. The object of this communication was to 
direct attention to the “winning” of coal by mechanical 
ances, with the view of obviating the loss in production 
danger to the colliers which were incidental to the use of gun- 

wder. The author had, in conjunction with Mr. John Jones, 

evised a machine which had been submitted to actual trial on a 
working scale at the Harecastle Colliery, where the results were so 
satisfactory as to induce the proprietors to make arrangements for 
its immediate adoption. It was also announced at 
that the annual general meeting would be held on 
Dec. 22, when the annual report would be read, and the 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and other Members of 
would take place. 

Some odd proposals have been made from time to tin 
the erection of monuments to certain distin 
but who ever thought of one for Robinson Crusoe ? 
of one of her Majesty’s ships, oie have resolved 
tablet on the Island of Juan Fernandez, bearing the 


inscription :— 
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FE 
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if 


SE ges 
PE 


IN MEMORY OF 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
MARINER, . 
native of in the county of Fife, Scotland, 
A nati ho lived on this island, in complete 
solitude, for four years and four months. 
landed from the Cinque Ports , 96 tons, 
Ho wi guns, 4.D. 1704, and was taken off in the 
Duke privateer, 12th February, 1 


He died Lientenant of H.M.S. Weymouth, 
A.D, 1728, aged 47 years. 


This Tablet is erected near Selkirk’s look-ont, 
By CommoporE and the Orricens 


of H.M.S. Topaze, A D. 1868. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ad 


ALASKA.* 


Wuen the United States Government purchased from Russia 
that portion of the continent which, lying above the British 
Canadian possessions, infringes upon Behring Straits,and is now 
named Alaska, it was thought by some that the “ earth-fever ” 
among our cousins had resulted in sheer madness. The satirical 
rogues of the American press described the transaction as an 
investment in eternal snows, glaciers, frozen seas, and volcanoes. 
These things are certainly plentiful enough in Alaska and the 
Aleutian Isles, which form part of the purchase; but Mr. 
Whymper shows that, although the newly-acquired territory is 
anything but a paradise, it contains many things besides frost 
and snow and embowelled fire. Even supposing, however, that 
Alaska were in itself commercially valueless, there is one view 
which would give to the presumed madness of its acquisition a 
palpable degree of method. Many persons in England and the 
United States believe that all British America must ultimately 
become attached to the great republic by some species of annexa- 
tion, and that the purchase of Alaska is like thrusting the pro- 
phetic end of the wedge into that piece of destiny. That a wide- 
spread desire to have Canada and the rest exists in the United 
States is true enough, and it is, no doubt, based on the fact 
that all nations like to have their territories complete and 
symmetrical. The possession by England of any portion of 
the American continent is evidently regarded as a territorial | 
disfigurement, demanding speedy amendment. Mr, Whymper 
seems.to think that it is the destiny of the United States to 
possess the whole of the northern continent. He believes that 
such a consummation would be for the benefit of all parties 
concerned, resulting, as it would, in a wider. and more energetic 
development of the people, the resources of the country, and 
all commercial relations. This may be true; but should an- 
nexation become inevitable, it is to be hoped that it will take 
place, not through conquest, but by the special and peaceful 
desire of the whole confederation. The republic would at 
least be bigger, if not greater, by the possession of Canada— 

j still by the acquisition of Mexico and Cuba, both of 
ich enviable tracts of country no doubt loom large and 
bright in the “earth dreams ” of the American peonle. 

The appetite which could gobble up such opposite slices of 
territory as Mexico and Alaska—the overdone and the under- 
done, the land of fire and the land of ice—must be perfectly 
cosmopolitan. There is a rumour, indeed, that the United 
States would like to purchase Greenland—after which, we dare 
say, they will speedily include the North Pole, with all its 
bears. In the mean time, Alaska is a pretty cool step in that 
direction—a step which measures some 400,000 square miles of 
unexplored snowy wastes, mighty rivers, rugged mountains, jagged 
coasts, and volcanic isles, Mr. Whymper’s volume is simply a 
body of running notes, and is on that account not quite satis- 
factory ; yet, so far as it goes, it is exceedingly interesting, 
especially as it refers to localities which have hitherto been 
pretty well hidden in their own Poleward darkness and unen- 
chanting distance. Talking of darkness, we may state that 
our traveller saw the sun rise on the 21st December at twenty 
minutes to eleven a.m., and set at half-past twelve, giving fifty 
minutes to sunlight. No wonder that he found on thé River 
Yukon ice nine feet thick. On the other hand, on the 2ist 
June, ho saw the sun set a few minutes past eleven, and rise 
on the same night at a quarter to twelve—giving some forty- 
five minutes of night without darkness, At this season the 
weather is exceedingly warm in Alaska, and wild roses 
and wild gooseberry-bushes were seen almost within the 
Arctic circle | Alaska’s summer is, however, as short as its 
winter is long and cold. But what is the real value of the 
country? As it has not yet been efficiently explored, the 
question is not easily answered. One thing at least may be 
said for it. Should the Russo-American telegraph scheme ever 
be revived, the Alaskan territory would serve to hold up the 
telegraph-poles to the shores of Behring Straits. Hitherto, as 
a matter of fact, this part of the American continent, like maby 
portions of the Hudson’s Bay territories, has been used as a 
garden for the cultivation of wild beasts’ skins, the animals 
themselves being the one unavoidable nuisance of the speculation. 
The fur trade is no doubt important in its way; but a country 
which can only produce material for muffs and other outlandish 
luxuries can hardly be considered a necessity in any theory of 
civilization. Something better may turn up in Alaska and 
the contiguous snowy provinces, _ Already, we must admit, as 





* Travel and Adveuture in the Territory of formerly Russian A i 
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mentioned by Mr. Whymper, there is some good fishing in the 
rivers, which suggests ‘the possible establishment of extensive 
fisheries. Of the numerous rivers in Alaska, by far the grandest 
is the Yukon, which is upwards of 2,000 miles in length, and 
therefore only less important than the Mississippi, by being 
placed where it seems of so comparatively little use. Its com- 
mercial value just now is contined to the conveyance up and 
down of a few savages, a few traders, a few trappers, and a 
few bits of fur. Along its banks, at long intervals, trading- 
stations have been established by the Russo-American and 
Hudson Bay Fur Companies. About 700 miles from the mouth 
of the Yukon, the Hudson Bay Company have a station called 
Fort Yukon, the most remote of its posts. The employés at 
this station live a dreary, curious life from year to year, some- 
times suffering no small amount of hardship from the diminu- 
tion or sameness of their supplies. Mr. Whymper gives a hint 
as to the manner in which their meals are sometimes varied : 
“ Moose-meat boiled, varied by boiled moose-meat, alternating 
with the meat of moose boiled!” This method of variation is 
extensively employed among ourselves in cooking the national 
beefsteak ; the Scoteh obtain the same variety in cooking their 
national dish of oatmeal porridge; while the Irish cook the 
potato in the same threefold manner. Bat althongh moose- 
meat is not to be sneered at, Alaska is capable of producing 
daintier dishes in their season. The rivers produce salmon in 
such abundance that it is regarded as food only fit for those 
who cannot get betier. .A twenty or thirty pound salmon can 
be bought for a few needles, a string of beads, ora charge or 
two of gunpowder. In fact, salmon are dried and cured for 
dog’s meat. Grouse and deer can also be had for a pinch 
of snuff or a quid of tobacco. - Alaska produces neither 
corn nor wine; but fish and flesh of some kind are generally 
accessible; and the traveller can have iced-water all the year 
round for nothing. 

Mr. Whymper does not think that Alaska is likely to prove 
a bad bargain to the United States Government. Perha 
the extreme northern division of the country may be nea 
valueless; but he shows that the central portions are capable 
of sustaining an abundant fur trade; while the southern parts, 
lying contiguous to British territory, will probably be found, 
like it, to be rich in mineral wealth. Something may also be done 
in the timber trade. The fisheries, as we have hinted, may 
become of great value; and the extensive cod-banks which are 
known to exist off the Aleutian Isles and on other parts of the 
coast, may prove auxiliaries to, if they do not rival, those of 
Newfoundland. Nor is there any reason why an extensive 
trade in salt or vinegar should not be set up. Native 
labour is cheap; and a merchant of Petropanlovski told Mr. 
Whymper that “ during one season he made $6,000, at no more 
trouble to himself than that incurred in the superintendence 
of the natives employed.” Whale-fishing ought nob to be 
forgotten; and walrus tusks and oil have always formed 
important items in the trade of those regions, Then the 
existence of voloanoes may be accepted as involving the accom- 
paniment of extensive sulphur deposits similar to those found 
in Sicily. But whatever the possibilities of Alaska may 
be—whether its riches swim in rivers or seas, repose in 
the bowels of the earth, or howl in. the forests—we may 
rest assured that the irrepressible energy of the Americans 
will find them out. At present the native tribes, who are, in 
Mr. Whympet’s opinion, unquestionably of Asiatic origin, live 
an exceedingly simple life, the co-Yukon Indians being the 
most extensively diffused, and the least uncivilized of the 
native Alaskans. The Russian and native traders will soon be 
brought face to face with the most irresistible traders of the 
world, into whose hands, it may be safe to predict, even the 
wildest business of the country will fall. With the Arhericans will 
come the lights and the lasts, the terrors and the ours, of 
modern life. Religion will bring spitits from on high; wh 
the New York storekeeper will decant spirits from the vasty deep 
—the inferno of the whisky-barrel ; by which, and by other 
equally philosophieal and Christian processes, the believing and 
unbelieving natives will slowly get improved off the face of 
their own snows. What does Mr. Whymper say? “The 
truth-loving Chippewa, when asked, * Are you a” Ohristian 
Indian?’ promptly replied, ‘ No, I whishkey Injen!’ and the 
truthful Tehoktchi would say the same. They all appear to 
be intensely fond of spirits. The traders sell them liquor of 
the most horrible kind, not. much superior to the ‘ coal oil’ or 
‘ kerosene’ used for lamps.” Truly a wonderful prospect for 
the happy and contented barbarians of Alaska! The first 
sound of the Gospel they hear is the voice of the trader 
crying in the wilderness, twisting and making terrible the 
approaches of civilization. Mr. Whymper’s volume contains 
also some notes of brief runs through parts of British 
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Columbia and Vancouver’s Island—territories which abound in 
gold, coal, plumbago, and other useful materials, The rivers 
are densely stocked with salmon, and the forests and plains 
with elk, deer, beavers, bears, martens, and coons. California 
receives a glowing eulogium from the traveller, as it does from 
every one who visits it, as a land of infinite variety, beauty, 
and resource. There are even a few interesting pages devoted 
to the peninsula of Kamschatka, the tag end of Russia, as 
Alaska has been described as the tag end of American creation. 
If the book, which is illustrated by a series of sketches, did 
nothing else than reveal to the fagged or surplus energy of 
civilized cities that there still exist in the world splendid 
Opportunities for the enjoyment of fresh sensations, it would 
fulfil an excellent mission. 








GRAFFITI D'ITALIA* 


Mk. Srory, in these “ Graffiti d’Ttalia,” shows that there is 
no reason why the sculptor should not be also a poet. Indeed, 
since to the poet, the painter, and the sculptor there is but one 
spirit, there does not seem to exist any insuperable reason why 
any one of the’ three should not occasionally at least exercise 
the specific functions of either of the other two. The sculptor 
is already a poet, only he sings in stone—the forms that grow 
under his creative hand being no less instinct with ideas and 
language and harmony than the songs of the poet, technically 
so-called. In a very essential sense the painter is also a poet ; 
let his canvas, which glows and sings, bear witness. Nor can 
we deny to the poet the powers of the painter and sculptor. 
He ean give you a landscape in a line; or with a verse make 
Venus grow and gleam into perfect form, as if from procreant 
marble. To these we ought to add the musician, who, with 
his divine art, can people the air with forms—make it burn with 
colour and thrill with miraculous speech. This subtle identity 
of the arts is very happily expounded by Mr. Story himself in 
one of his poems—“* A Contemporary Criticism: in which 
Foderigo di Montafeltro, Duke of Urbino, gives his views of 
Raffaelle.” The Duke charges Raffaelle with imitating his 
masters—of following Perugino and Michael Angelo, and 
accuses him of neglecting the single art in which he has any 
chance of shining, and taking to music, poetry, architecture, 
and-seulpture. His grace tells us that only the other day he 


urged the painter 
7 “ Not to skip and skim 


In many arts, but give himself to one; 
For life was all too short for everything, 
And doing all things, nothing gets well done.” 


Raffaelle, in a letter to the Duke, defends himself, and justifies 
the course he is pursuing in dipping into stadies that seem, bat 
only seem, to lie beyond his peculiar province. So also might 
some British duke or American millionaire accuse Mr. Story 
of neglecting his own art, in which he has reached unquestion- 
able eminence. Perhaps he has actually been taken to task, 
and in making Raffaelle speak as he does, is probably not 
unwilling that the words should be accepted in defence of him- 
self, At all events, this volume is a proof that Mr. Story 
believes with Raffaelle, and we have only to say that we agree 
with both. Hear what the great painter says to the Duke :— 


* Yet it seoms to me 
All arts are one—all branches on one tree,— 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand. 
You ask me to be thumb alone; but pray, 
fingers Nature planned, 


Or rather take, to illustrate my 

Music, the only art to science wrought, 
The ideal art that underlies the whole, 
Interprets all, and is all of the soul. 
Hach art is, so to speak, a separate tone ; 
The perfect chord reeulte from all in one. 
Strike one, and as its last vibrations die, 
Listen, from all the other tones 
Wails 








That lingers dreaming round each subtle line, 

And stills the gazer lest its charm he lose. 

So rhythmic words, strung by the poet, own 

Music and form and colour sense 

Rhymes with the rest ;—’tis in the means alone 

The various arts receive their difference.” 
So that the perfect master of any one art will know something 
of every other art. We are furnished with great examples— 
Giotto, Da Vinci, Orcagna, and Angelo, the last having a soul 
in which all the arts seemed fused :-— 


“They are whole men, whose rounded knowledge shames 
Oar narrow study of a single part ; 
Not merely painters, dwarfed in all their aims, 
Bat men who painted, builded, carved, and wrote 
Whole diapasons—not a separate note.” 


But even as mere mental training, variety in study is coftts 


mendable :— 
“ The varied tasking of the mind 
Not only makes us sane, but keeps us strong.” 

Raffaelle also defends himself against the charge of imitation* 
By the power of sympathy, the artist may assimilate in his 
own mind the wealth of all the past, using existing forms and 
thoughts as steps to rise to the height of his own thought or 
form. An artist doing this—one 


** Who speaks at last his individual word, 
The free result of all things seen and heard, 
Is in the noblest sense origina).” 


We know that the variety of studies and occupations to which 
such men as Angelo, Raffaelle, and Da Vinci devoted them- 
selves did in no way impair their powers. They did well in 
many things; but they reached supreme excellence, neverthé- 
less, in that domain in which Nature led and most usurped 
their genius. In like manner, if Mr. Story is not a first- 
rate poet, it is because he was born to be the first-rate sculptor © 
that he is. Yet these poems of his are so good, that it is not 

going a bit too far to call them excellent. They do not, indeed, 

contain any unfathomable depths, nor suggest things eternal 

unknown to us before; yet they are full of clear deeps—wells 

that bubble in rings of silver, streams that dance in ripples of 
gold, and voices that melodiously call to us from human 

breasts and from the secret places of nature. The pieces are 

mostly dramatic, in so far as they are each spoken by some 

person, historical or mythical, as the case may be. By this 

means, the volume shows a great variety of character; and we 

must say that Mr. Story modulates and individnalizes each 

voice with a great deal of artistic skill. "We have almost every 

tone of thought and feeling in the hnman mind, ranging from 

the purest outpourings of passion and despair, as in “ Ginevra 

da Siena,” to the fiercest sensuonsness, as in the hot Nilotic 

madness of “ Cleopatra”; we have airy humour and deep- ~ 
cutting sarcasm; “ Pan” makes love as only the wood-god 
can; “Cassandra” has a craze of prophecy; “ Marcus 
Aurelius” speaks like an emperor and a man; while “ Marcus 
Antonius” reveals to us how womanish and false a great 
Roman could be under the spell of the glorious “Serpent of 
Egypt.” Mr. Story is not a purist either in rhyme or rhythm, 
making no attempt to be original in either; yet he is thoroughly 
knowing and intelligent in the mechanism of his verse; a bold, 
free painter, both in phrase and colour; and almost always 
succeeding in fixing his idea in telling, often in brilliant 
language. Being the great sculptor that he is, his language 
and ideas have frequently a fine, sharp, sculpturesqueness about 
them. Here, for instance, is a portrait of the Count, Ginevra’s 
husband, which stands out as if eatin marble :— 


“ Pair was his outward seeming—manners fair— 
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His impulses he ag wg not stir . 

To passion’s trumpet ; but lay long in wai 
Ambushed—then struck with slow and proud resolve, 
And called it justice when he took revenge. 


His dark impassive face was cold as bronze ; 

His mouth locked up in silence like a chest 

Whose key is lost, or drawn as it had worn 

A life-long curb; his forehead—fall and bare, 

Where not a wrinkle told what passed within. 
Sometimes his hand would twitch when he was moved, 
Bat not his lips—no, nor his cold round eyes, 

From which he shut all meaning at his will ; 

While, like an intricate machine, his mind 

With counter-wheels worked out the simplest act.” 


That, we admit, is not great painting—not metaphysically ana- 
lytic ; but it is clear, sharp, and intelligent—a portrait done in 
ice, by a hand that can paint in fire. Another passage from 
the same poem will show with what a warmth and glow of 
feeling the poet can swell and irradiate his lines. In order to 
understand the passage, however, the reader should know that 
Ginevra, who speaks, while possessed of a tender, generous, and 
full passionate heart, finds no sympathy in the cold stony 
heart of her husband, the Count. In her own words,— 


‘*T beat myself to death against that wal!. 
He married me as he would buy a horse; 
Then all was over.” 


Like the horse, Ginevra has plenty of meat, with the addition 
of fine clothes, and has the occasional felicity of being trotted 
ont for exhibition. What can such a fellow of a husband 
expect, with a wife, beautiful, tender, passionate, and hungry 
for the sympathy of a human heart? The Count introduces 
to his wife his cousin Guido, the very ideal of a man to be 
loved. Guido and Ginevra love each other as only Italians in 
such remarkable cases can; but their only guilt is love, if that 
is guilt ; their punishment being death to him, and to her a life 
of misery in banishment—misery seamed with lurid tracks of 
insanity. Our quotation refers to the dawning of the love that 
leads to such a lamentable night :— 


“He touched my hand, and bore it to his lips. 
’*T was bat a common courtesy ; and yet 
That touch ran through me like electric fire, 
Thrilling my every nerve. At once his look, 
By some peculiar mystery, seemed to seize 
And to possess me; and I felt within 
A tremulous movement in my thoughts, as when 
The needle blindly struggles towards the pole. 
He too was moved—his colour came and went; 
Cee eaoeeenen, we hire nd wigs 

so together, side by side, we strayed 

Through the clipt alleys of the laurel walk,— 
Or ’neath the shadow of the cypresses 
We paused,—or, leaning on the parapet, 
And gazing into purple distances, 
Mechanically plucked from out its clefts 
Some tiny flower or weed,—or, lingering near 
The fountain’s marble margin, idly watched 
The gold-fish poising in its basin clear ; 
And while the babbling water gushed and dripped, 
And reared its silver column in the sun, 


Oh, golden morning! there you seem tc float 
Far-off in memory like a sun- flushed cloud, 
With rossate heights, and tender dove-like shades ; 
No lightning in your bosom hid, no threat 
Of passion, no remorse and death to come. 
The air was faint with orange-flowers ; the grove 
Throbbed with the thrills and beats of nightingales 
in ite covert green ; along the wall 

the pom te’s fiery flowers ; the rich 
Rose clusters of the oleander bloomed 
Soft in the violet shadows o’er them cast 
All the garden seemed 
To swarm with happy life ; the lizard stole 
ong the fountain’s marge, and etayed to gaze 
ith a shy confidence ; the hawk-moth poi 
oe his slender 

depths ; on wings 
dragon-fly in mail 

ig-zag, hovering to fro ; 

were buatling in the flowers; with soft 
flatter, painted butterflies 
here and there like floating leaves, 
on a weed to spread their wings. 
in quiet happiness 
—and, thoughtless, without fear, 
in harmony with it. ' 


enna | : passed ; and yet if hours 
ard cha counted, ere it went 
ok ears had gone by, and life completely changed.” 
By Fredeing so very remarkable in this, of course; still, it is simply, 
a skilfally done—with warm vividness in form of 
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phrase and touch of colour. The effect of the poem is best felt 
and seen when read complete, not in detached pieces. 
“ Ginevra da Siena” may possibly not please the acutest critics 
most; but perhaps of all the poems in the volume it will most 
satisfy the intelligent reader who reads, not for the purposes of 
criticism, but to find poetic enjoyment in a love-story told with 
much skill, and beauty, and passion of language. “ Cleopatra” 
is a cunningly-wrought poem, and contains one splendid passage 
which will probably please the most exacting of critics. Mr. 
Story’s humour and power of artistic phrasing are finely tested 
in “ Blue Beard’s Cabinets,” which is quite remarkable in its 
way. “Pan in Love” is capital; and some of the minor 
poems are also very fine efforts of imagination and poetic skill. 
Of the whole volume let us say that, while we cannot award it 
the praise that is due only to fruit of the highest genius, we 
can honestly say that it manifests poetic ability of a high 
order. We cannot deny to Mr. Story the name of poet, for 
he has fairly won the honourable distinction. He will rank 
with Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, as an artist, supreme in one 
art, who has won laurels in grappling with the mysteries of 
another, and whose predominating genius has not been in the 
least degree deteriorated by his singularly interesting excursions 
into the domain of the bards. 








MODERN IRELAND.* 


Tuts work consists of a series of papers contributed to the 
Chronicle, whose brief existence was a proof that it did not 
receive the patronage which its courage, honesty, and informa- 
tion merited. We have seldom read in the literature of Irish 
questions a book which more definitely justifies its publication, 
both by the knowledge of the writer and by his avoidance in 
style of those faults which seem naturally to attach to the expres- 
sion of views and theories on Ireland... Where we differ with 
the author, we feel bound to respect the attention he has 
bestowed on his topics, as well as the precision with which he 
deduces conclusions from his own premises. He starts with 
the notion that English views on Ireland are almost universally 
erroneous. We are, for instance, in the habit of assuming 
that the Irish differ from us in race and in temperament. On 
one side of the Channel you have the Anglo-Saxon, with 
special independent characteristics, including self-reliance, 
tenacity, and determination of purpose, and free from a slavish 
regard for royalty. On the other side you have the Celts, a 
gregarious, prolific, and generous set of people, devoted to 
their leaders with a passionate loyalty. How could such 
a people encourage Fenianism, which has been imported 
from America, a country of different constitutionjyand par- 
taking of that republican element which is #0 
to Celtic enthusiasm and class feeling? The 
anxious to confer on the landlords the affection 
bestow on their feudal chiefs, and we ought to 
the declarations of all Fenians and demagogues who want 
to sever a connection which might easily be: fastened on 
a secure basis by a course of kindly administration, ‘Such; 
in other terms, writes the Ulsterman, is the favourite’ English 
theory on Irish discontent. We have often, indeed; seen’ it 
used, and it struck us as quite as fantastic without being quite 
as poetical as Mr. Disraeli’s allusion to that melancholy ocean 
which saddens the hearts of the Irish peasants. ‘The Ulster- 
man insists that the tradition of Irish tenure would support 
Fenian republicanism, and that the ancient system of govern- 
ment in no way implied that reverence for despotism with 
which it is charged. He quotes the Senachus Mor of the old 
days in the following sentence :—“ There are four dignitaries of 
a territory who can be degraded, a false-judging king, a 
stumbling bishop, a fraudulent poet, and an unworthy chieftain 
who does not fulfil his duties.” This certainly indicates a more 
intelligent creed of political faith than might have been ex- 


pected from such a source; but we might extract hundreds of 
similar fine maxims from the Chinese, and show 


that while they were nominally accepted, to be placed perhaps 
inconvenienced 
or 







as head-lines to Celestial copy-books, they never inco 
the Lights of the Sun who desired to i 


decapitate their subjects, We suspect that eid the Uleter 
man and his supposititious theorist in this case go much 
too far back for a reason, although the. former cleverly (by 
skipping intervals) brings down his speculations to bear 


= 


enough upon contemporary circumstances. He say 









while we endeavoured to establish new laws, we did » by a 

method so unpopular and so opposed to the spirit f the pre- 
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vious régime that we constantly estranged the people fro 

laws and from those who selsendl shinny * Thee cocaatee 
have not sought to make themselves popular; on the contrary, 
they have frequently estranged themselves even bodily. Of 
course there are exceptions—many and great; but, on the 
other hand, the highest and most influential dignitary of all 
has constantly avoided the country. Royalty has been the 
chief absentee.” The republic of America has also operated 
to produce this effect. According to the Ulsterman, so far 
from its system jarring in the surviving sentiments of the 
Trish race, it is directly in harmony with the notions of “a 
people who had once made laws for the election and deposition 
of kings and chiefs.” 

In a chapter on “ Celtic Land Tenure,” the Ulsterman again 
opposes many received and convenient dogmas on that much- 
disputed point. English people are instructed that the Celt 
originally paid no rent; he submitted, indeed, to “ uncertain 
exactions,” but he did not surrender his right over the soil to 
any chief. The modern Irish peasant is still haunted with the 
recollection of such a state of things, and he considers all rent 
as @ grievance and as an oppression. He will, indeed, permit 
himself to be patronized or “ spent” by his landlord, and will 
forward tributes of fat poultry and pigs to the manor. All 
this the Ulsterman insists is a sheer delusion and a miscon- 
ception of Irish character due to novelists and other such unre- 
liable authorities. We have not space to quote our author in 
his abstract of the old system, but it amounts to a direct con- 
tradiction of the views stated above. “It is not true that 
the Celtic tenant paid no rent, and it is equally erroneous 
to fancy that he regarded his chieftain as an absolute master.” 
The Ulsterman does not rest upon assertions, but proceeds 
historically to plead for the accuracy of his statements. In a 
paper on “ The Development of Landlordism,” we find the 
following significant anecdote :— 


“ When Mr. Howley, afterwards Sir John Howley, was appointed 
chairman of the county of Tipperary, faction fighting was the rule. 
In the discharge of his duties he succeeded in repressing it, and re- 
ceived @ letter of thanks for the success of his exertions from King 
William IV. Yet what is the record which he has left with reference 
to the cause of this civil strife. ‘The greater number of the magis- 
trates,’ he says, ‘ instead of assisting me as I hada right to expect in 
the praiseworthy and humane effort to put down faction fighting, did 
everything they safely could to thwart me, and thereby keep alive 
this shamefal detestable custom.’ Asa proof, he relates that at the 
first Quarter Seesions at which he presided in Nenagh, a farmer’s son 
who had committed a frightfal murder at a faction fight was returned 
for trial for manslaughter merely. Bat this was notall. The jary, 
after a short delay, found a verdict of guilty, and Mr. Howley was 
about to pronounce sentence when one of the magistrates who crowded 
the bench requested him to confer with them. ‘I turned round to 
speak to them,’ he says, ‘and you may guess my astonishment when 
I heard them all urge the necessity of inflicting on the man convicted 
of aggravated manslaughter only a mere nominal punishment. When 
I asked what they meant by “ necessity,” they frankly declared they 
could not live in the country unless the system of faction fighting were 
kept up, as they believed it was necessary for their own safety to have 
the people divided.’ He refused to accede to their wishes, and these 
Protestant-ascendancy magistrates first threatened to move him out 
of the chair, and then finding that he was resolved publicly to expose 
ve in such a case, they desisted, bat seceded in a body from the 


The other chapters of the work embrace almost every topic 
concerning which so many speeches and pamphlets on Ireland 
have been written; but in each we perceive a special study of 
the questions, and an unflinching way of placing before the 
reader the situation of the country without the least deference 
to the “common form” with which the English public has been 
misled. ‘The book is especially useful at the present crisis, and 
we can sincerely recommend it. We must, however, withhold 
an entire subscription to all it contains. It would be impossible, 
in the course of a literary notice, to particularize the several 
declarations of policy which are contained in a closely-written 
volume of four hundred pages, and in which very little unneces- 
‘sary space is occupied. The Ulsterman deserves the thanks 
of his countrymen for his kindly and pradent essays, written 
with an intelligence and power which ought to render them at 
once serviceable and popular. 








REALMAH-* 


Wuen “Realmah” was in the course of publication in 
Macmillan’s Magazine it was severely handled by more than 
one very acute critic. It is, no doubt, a peculiar tale, and the 
manner in which it is told lays it open to many objections, 
especially from persons who are merely “ stery-readers,” as 





* Retlmab, By the Author of ‘ Frieads in Council.” Two vols. London : 
Macmillau & Co, p 


opposed to “readers” in the larger catholic sense. But 
no one who knows the author’s former writings will rush to 
this book for mere “ story "—they will take it up rather in the 
hope of finding “ matter”; in which hope, we venture to think, 
they will in no wise be disappointed. “Realmah” runs 
through two volumes; but the tale is a comparatively brief 
one, and the chapters are intersected by the conversations of 
a variety of able personages, with most of whose names and 
characters we are already familiar through “Friends in 
Council.” Although, therefore, our opinion is that these 
volumes ought not to be read as a story, but as a book, we 
are quite alive to the beauty of the romance. Viewing it asa 
mere tale, apart from the special aims with which it is weighted, 
excluding the conversations in which it is imbedded, and speaking 
simply for ourselves, we cannot but regard it as a fine, even 
a picturesque effort of the, imagination—all the more com- 
plete and successful that it looks, not quite like an invention, 
but very much like a matter of fact—the restoration of a lost 
piece of history referring to the dark backward and abysm of 
time, to the period when certain tribes built their cities on the 
surface of lakes and used stone implements. In fact, the city 
of Abibah, in which the scene of the tale is principally laid, is 
a lake city, situated somewhere in the south of Europe, and 
Realmah, the hero, who belongs to one of the raling families, 
although slightly lame, yet rises by the exercise of a subtle 
and commanding genius to be king of the country. Itisa 
bold experiment on the part of Mr. Helps to attempt to piece 
out any part of the history of such a time, of which have been 
discovered only the most unoracular records—bits of shaped 
stone, and some fragments of wooden piles on which certain 
cities are presumed to have been reared above the surface of 
the waters. Probably the picture which Mr. Helps draws of 
the lake city of Abibah is anything but an exact representation 
of any possible fact of the kind. But it may as well be as 
not ; it certainly looks excessively like what such a thing might, 
could, would, or should be; and we suspect that if any aquatic 
architect of the present day were planning a city to be built on 
Windermere or Loch Lomond, he would probably take a wrinkle 
from the style, lacidly explained by Mr. Helps, in which Abibah 
was built. 

It must be said in favour of Mr. Helps that the idea of the 
lake city is perfectly new in fiction. The merit of introducing 
the singular phenomenon belongs to himself; and it must have 
been a more difficult piece of work than the reconstruction by 
Lord Lytton of the buried city of Pompeii, because the latter 
was to a large extent laid bare to the eye by pick and spade. 
The kind of life to which we are introduced is also interesting, 
though not quite novel, because the humanity of man prevents 
life from becoming unrecognisably different in different places 
or at different times. Realmah is very like a modern genius, 
in his capacity of soldier, statesman, and king. He is subtle, 
foreseeing, and broad in all his views. The safety of the city, 
which has been long threatened by the Northmen, usurps his 
thoughts before anybody else seriously contemplates the subject, 
Iron has just been discovered, though not in Abibah, which 
continues to use stone implements. Realmah hears vaguely of 








the great discovery, and, knowing that the Northmen are armed 
with deadlier weapons than the people of his own country, it 
becomes clear to him that something must be done if the city 
is to withstand the bristling deluge that will some day venge- 
fully break upon its inhabitants. He sets his brains to work, 
and his cogitations result in a long series of experiments which 
have for their aim the discovery of this mysterious power or sub- 
stance. Amid laughter and sneers and all sorts of discourage- 
ments he proceeds hopefully, and at length succeeds in making 
his extemporized furnace melt into a kind of liquid the stones 
round which the fire has been blazing for days. The cooling 
of the furnace reveals that the great secret has been discovered 
—the iron gleams before his, eyes. It is needless to 
say that Realmah makes excellent use of the metal. In- 






ventors spring up by the dozen to aid and even surpass 
him in the ingenuity of their devices, 80 very soon 
a great change is wrought in the defences and general aspect 


of Abibah. Some time after a revolution takes place in the 
city, when Realmah is chosen king. He prepares for the inva- 
sion that must come; and when northern hordes actually do 
arrive, with their wives and children and cattle, as if to settle 
in the land for ever, they are purposely to win a few 
battles in order that they may be the more thoroughly beaten, 
which they are in grand style, both in the field and in their 
attempts at siege. ay foci peace; of wach 
was burned, along witha na e enemy, | L 

" : repected by neighbouring 


the country prospers on all hands, r 


nations; and Realmab, after reigning —— = 
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dying like a modern philosopher, crying out, “Light, more 
light.” The beneficence of Realmah’s reign will be gathered 
from the following passage quoted from his last speech. Mr. 
Helps slyly hints that the passage resembles one in Macaulay’s 
Indian speech :—“ To have found the peoples of this vast region 
sunk in barbarism,” says Realmah, “living from day to day a 
mean, care-driven, hazardous life, each man set against his 
neighbour, each chief against his brother chief, each state against 
its neighbour state; their arms of defence and offence the 
weapons of children ; their habitations, huts; their policy only 
craft; their ambition only self-interest; their mode of life little 
better than that of the wild animals of the woods—to have 
raised all these people till they are men, statesmen, members 
of great nations—these are the triumphs of reason over bar- 
barism. This is the just, the only just, and God-rewarded 
conquest insured to us by our arts and our morals, by our 
divine policy and our heaven-descended laws.” A nineteenth- 
century statesman or king could not speak more loftily than 
does this Realmah, who reigned over a lake city at the period 
which marked the end of the stone age and the beginning of 
the age of iron. 

“ Realmah,” we repeat, is an unusually interesting literary 
effort, regarded simply as a tale; but, looking at it in con- 
nection with the social and political lessons that are wrapt up 
in it, we may fairly attribute to it a higher value than could 
possibly attach to a common piece of fiction. The work must 
not, however, be taken up as a weapon with which to slaughter 
the hours—it will not suit the million that haunt the circulating 
libraries as opium-eaters haunt the chemist’s shop, seeking 
excitement or oblivion. The sensationalism of “ Realmah ” is 
wholly of an intellectual and moral kind. Many readers will 
probably skip the conversations, which cut up the story as 
rivers and lakes cut up a country. We will not blame them 
for this, if they will then quietly return and read the conversa- 
tions. Otherwise, they could not be said to have done half 
justice to the book. These conversations, which to the reader 
who merely cares for the tale must be excessively annoying, 
are really most excellent, being full of sharp wit, genial humour, 
and a great deal of literary and political wisdom. In the course 
of the two volumes, the various interlocutors—Milverton, Sir 
Jchn Ellesmere, Sir Arthur Godolphin, Mauleverer, Cranmer, 
Johnson, and a couple of ladies—speak as much matter as would 
make a score of first-rate essays. Indeed, some of their speeches 
are neat little essays in themselves, az, for instance, when 
Milverton, speaking on the subject of war, says :— 


“Tt does thoroughly dishearten one to find that Christianity, during 
all these years, has been able to do £0 little towards the prevention of 
war. Nobody seems to see the beauty of renunciation. Nobody 
seems to see the merit of being eontent to be second or third, instead 
of first, in the great game of life. But I am unjust: private persons 
do sometimes see this beauty and this merit. I do believe that the 
first impulses of jealousy, of revenge, and of injustice are constantly 
——— > st eevag of X wary weg but in nations, never. 

onour! g ! rights! claims! balance o wer !— 
words which still dominate nations.” ™ iia hea 


Again, on Sir Arthur making use of the proverb “ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” Milverton replies that the opposite is 
just.as true—“ None are so successful as the unsucceesful.” 
He quotes a saying often employed by the late Lord Carlisle, 
“ Heaven is a place made for the unsuccessful,” and then adds, 
“You may depend upon it there is, even in this world, nothing 
so dangerous for a man as to be for a long time supremely 
successful”—a remark he illustrates by saying that if 
Napoleon had been favoured with “a little less success before 
he made that fatal blunder of invading Russia, he might have 
acted with something like wisdom, and an uninterrupted 
— of his might still have been upon the throne of 

” Milverton is a good maker of fables, as the following 
pretty one will testify. It might be called 


THE Uses dr Vanity. 


“The Pacha rested by the fountain, the flowing waters of which 
made an oasis in the desert. Hig horse and his pe Ba C 1 with 
delight ot green ven, near the fountain. Their s 

u grass. 
a . — ong — horse, ‘is that dark form which moves 
move; w symmetry it sh ! 
for pry, y ry it shows! I can hardly eat 
‘It is well enough,’ said the camel,‘ but look at this one which 
moves with me. It has all the symmetry and grace of the other; and 
then, too, it has that pretty little hump on its back.’ 

“A dervish passing by, who knew the language of all the beaste, 

How good is Allah, who gives to every creature its due 
oe of vanity, 80 that defects seem to their owners especial heauties 


One remarkable illustration by Mauleverer of the com- 
parativeness of human knowledge is worth quoting :— 


ows lay 





* As we drove down here, we passed the telegraph wires. I saw a 
sparrow comfortably perched upon one of these wires; and I said to 
myself, ‘As much as that sparrow knows of the urgent haste and the 
sorrow and the suffering which are expressed in the messages that 
are passing under its claws, which do not perceive the slightest 
tremulousness as the messages speed on, so much does the poor 
human being know of what is being transacted in this universe, and 
of what it all means.’ And while I was thinking this thought, Mr. 
Sparrow chirped an affectionate little chirp, and Mrs. Sparrow came 
and perched beside him; and they doubtless thought that they 
were the masters of the situation, and the lord and lady of the whole 
scene.” 


Both volumes are full of good sayings—witty, wise, brilliant, 
and occasionally profound ; and if, as a story, “ Realmah” is 
slow, compared with some that we could name, yet the book, 
of which the story is only a part, has the quality of gold, and 
will keep unrusted for an age. 








THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO* 


Amupst the mass of light literature poured forth by the press 
in an ever-flowing stream, it is a satisfaction occasionally to 
meet with a work of a graver nature. Just as the Englishman, 
who, after a long residence in Paris, turns with delight from 
the dainty trifles with which he has been satiated, and hails 
the more solid fare of his native land, so does the busy reader 
view with pleasure the announcement of a book of travels or 
history. Nor need we fear that this class of literature will 
cease. True it is that the world is being overrun with our 
countrymen, that there is not a sea which is not ploughed by a 
British keel, and that the names of lands unknown a few years 
since are now familiar to our ears; yet for all this a vast field 
lies open to the traveller's pen, and a man possessed of the 
power of observation and reflection will find no difficulty in 
writing a narrative that shall at the same time be both new and 
readable. Perhaps the task is a harder one to those resident in 
the country described than to a mere visitor, inasmuch as the 
latter is struck with scenes which to the former are of constant 
occurrence. The one brings his powers of observation fresh to the 
work, while the other is likely to fall into the error of believing 
that what is so familiar to himself must necessarily be so to his 
readers; consequently, the majority of books describing foreign 
lands are written by those whose stay in them has been but 
brief. The facilities for locomotion are now so extensive that 
a voyage round the world may be performed in less time than, 
a few years since, was occupied by a voyage to India: the 
temptation to see as much as possible in a limited space of 
time is therefore very great, and but few travellers possess the 
inclination, even had they the leisure, to prolong their stay in 
any particular country with a view to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 

The author of this book is an exception to the general rule. 
Possessing talents of a high order, he was commissioned by 
scientific men in Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts, to pro- 
ceed to the Eastern Islands for the purpose of making a collection 
of shells. His researches necessitated his visiting the whole of 
the islands under Dutch rule, and, as he obtained peculiar privi- 
leges from that Government, he was enabled to pursue his in- 
vestigations in places usually closed to travellers. As he spent 
more than a twelvemonth in the islands, his opportunities for 
making himself acquainted with them and their inhabitants 
were far superior to those of an ordinary traveller, whilst his 
high reputation, not only in his own country, but in England, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of his descriptions: 

What is called “the Eastern Archipelago” consists of a 
group of islands containing in the whole an area of upwards 
of 445,000 square miles, and a population of 18 millions. 
Known from an early period as the Spice Islands, they were, 
shortly after their discovery by the Portuguese, taken possession 
of by Holland, then mistress of the seas, who, with a policy 
worthy of the Japanese, has jealously excluded foreigners, so 
that for the most part her colonies in the East have remained 
a sealed book to our countrymen. The enterprise of Sir 
James Brooke made us better acquainted with the island of 
Borneo, but the information we possess respecting Jaya and 
the other islands of the group is scanty, and, being derived from 
Dutch sources, must necessarily be viewed with caution. When, 
therefore, a work comes before us written by an observer, not 
likely to be biased by preconceived opinions, it has a right 
to claim at our hands respectful attention and eredence. 
The author's object being, as we stated, the formation. of a 
collection of specimens of natural history, the larger portion of 

his book is devoted to a description of the fauna of the islands. 
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But in doing this he has been by no means.unmindfal of more 
general topics. The history, geography, and geology of the 
scene of his researches have not been forgotten, whilst there is 
plenty of lighter reading in the narrative of the author’s per- 
sonal adventures. The work will, of course, be more appre- 
ciated by scientific men than by the great mass of ordinary 
readers; the latter may easily skip the more technical portions, 
and enough will be left both to instruct and to amuse. 

The eruption of Vesuvius has lately been occupying a 
great deal of public attention. Formidable as this mountain 
has been in past ages, and as it may yet be again, it is 
dwarfed into insignificance by the volcanoes of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The Tenger Mountain in Java possesses a crater 
4$ miles long by 3} broad. In a few hours the volcano of 
Galungong, in the same island, threw out stones, ashes, and 
mud, destroying everything within a radius of twenty miles, 
and causing the death of more than 20,000 persons. This 
fearfal calamity was, however, far exceeded by the eruption of 
Mount Tomboro, in the island of Celebes, in 1815, which is 
thus described :— 


“The first intimation that the people of Java received of this 
frightfal phenomenon was a series of explosions, so closely resembling 
the reports of cannon, that at Jokyokarta, in Java, a distance of four 
hundred and eighty miles, troops were marched towards a neighbouring 
post that was supposed to have been attacked. At Surabaya, gan- 
boats were sent out to assist ships that were thought to be trying to 
defend themselves against pirates in the Madura Strait; and at two 
places on the coast boats put off to search for ships that were imagined 
to be in distress. These reports occurred on the Sth of April, and 
continued for five days, when the sky over the eastern part of Java 
began to be darkened by falling ashes, and for four days they could 
not see the sun. Mr. Crawford says that at Surabaya the sky for 
several months did not become so clear as it usually is in the south- 
east monsoon. Northward from Sumbawa the reports accompanying 
this eruption were heard as far as the island of Ternate, near Gilolo, a 
distance of seven hundred and twenty geographical miles, and so dis- 
tinetly that the Resident sent out a boat to look for the ship which 
was supposed to have been firing signals. To the westward these 
reports were heard at Moko-moko, a post near Bencoolen, which is 
no less than nine hundred and seventy geographical miles in a right 
line—as far as from New York to the Keys off the Southern extremity 
of Florida. The ashes that were poured into the air during this 

n fell to the eastward, or against the prevailing wind, as far as 
the middle of Floris, about two hundred and ten geographical miles; 
and westward on Java, in the mountains of Cheribon, about two 
hundred and seventy miles from the voleano. So great was the 
quantity of ashes thrown ont at this time, that it is estimated that on 
the island of Lombok, about ninety miles distant, forty-four thousand 
persons perished in the famine that followed. Dr. Junghuhn thinks 
that, within a circle described by a radins of two hundred and ten miles, 
the average depth of the ashes was at least two feet; this mountain, 
therefore, must have ejected several times its own mass, and yet no 
subsidence has been noticed in the adjoining area, and the only change 
that has been observed is, that during the eruption Tomboro lost 
two-thirds of its previous height.” 

The Portuguese, although the discoverers and first possessors 
of the Eastern Islands, have seen them pass from their hands 
into those of the Dutch, and the only portion now remaining 
to them is on the island of Timor. Their capital city, Dilli, 
consisting of two miserable forts and a few houses and native 
huts, was thrown into excitement by the arrival of our author. 
It appeared that the last governor of the place had ran away a 
few months previously, because he had received no pay for half 
a year, and the inhabitants’ first inquiry was whether the ship 
had brought a new governor. Here would have been an oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious man, but it was not taken advantage 
of, the captain’s answer being that his passenger cared more 
for the coral reef at the mouth of the harbour than for anything 
else. 

The author accompanied the Resident of Saparna on an 
official visit; of inspection to the island of Nusalaut. On so 
important an occasion all the native officials appeared in 
costume :— 

« officials wore dress coats, some with tails almost on the 
ot, and othe ‘eit sleeves so long that you could scarcely see 


fingers, and still others with the waists so small that 
¢ be in corsets. Some of these coats had narrow 


evidently been worn most dainty exquisites, 
beens part a Me outer coat of . coach- 
inspection is over, these precious articles are 
thoroughly smoked, to prevent their being 
They are then placed away till the next year, 
y are again unrolled and at once put on, entirely filled with 
wrinkles, and giving out the strongest odours. 
The head-hunters of Borneo have attained notoriety; but, | 
under Sir James Brooke’s rule, and still more through the | 
influence of his example, the custom is understood to be dying | 


out, In Ceram, however, the case is different :— | 


- custom that has become a law among them that every 
ia 4 must at least cut off one human head before he can marry. 


Heads, therefore, are in great demand, and perhaps our realization of ; 
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| this fact made these frenzied sa a 
| the more 
| specimens of humanity. The head of a obild will meet the taseorabe 
demands of this bloody law, but the head of a woman is preferred, 
because it is supposed she can more easily defend herself or escape ; 
for the same reason the head of a man is held in higher estimation, 
and the head of a white man isa proof of the greatest bravery, and 
therefore the most glorious trophy. 

**On the north coast, near Sawai Bay, the Dutch, a few years 
had a war with these natives, and when they had driven them to the 
mountains, they found in their huts between two and three times ag 
many human skulls as it is probable there were people in the whole 
village, men, women, and children taken together. When a man ig 
afraid to go ont on such a hunt alone, he invites or hires two or three 
others to assist him, and all lie in wait near a neighbouring village, 
until some one chances to pass by, when they spring out and despatch 
their victim, and escape. This, of course, creates a deadly 
between each tribe and every other near it; and the whole interior 
of the eastern half of the island, where this head-hunting prevails, is 
one unchanging scene of endless, bloody strife. The same custom 
prevails over the greater part of the interior of Borneo among many 
tribes known as Dyaks, the Malay word for ‘savage.’ There 
only the heads of men are valued, and new ones must be obtained to 
celebrats every birth and funeral, as well as m I have seen a 
necklace of human teeth made in that island by those people. Small 
holes had been drilled in several scores of them, which were then 
strung on a wire long enough to pass two or three times round the 
neck of the hero who wore it. When a head is secured, the braing 
are taken ont, and it is placed over a fire to be smoked and dried, 
Daring this process, the muscles of the face contract and change the 
features until they assume a most ghastly grimace.” 


We do not wonder that our author did not prolong his stay 
on this island, feeling, as he says, that were it not for the 
guard which accompanied the Resident and himself, the natives 
would have been only too glad to have added both the white 
men’s heads to their collection. 

With short-sighted policy the Dutch, several yeats since, 
destroyed all the clove and nutmeg trees upon a large number 
of islands, hoping to secure the monopoly of the trade in these 
spices. This has brought its own punishment; for the result 
has been that, for a considerable period, the income of the 
Government in the Moluccas and Bandas, taken together, has not 
neatly equalled its expenses. The Eastern Archipelago must be 
a perfect paradise for ornithologists. Birds of the most brilliant 
hues abound, and the species appear to be very numerous. 
The great drawback to the preservation of the skins is the 
ants, which, in spite of all precautions, will often find their 
way to the collection, and in a few hours undo the work 


of days. Nor is shooting the birds unaccompanied with 
annoyances. In some places a kind of leech or worm is found 


infesting the grass and even the leaves of the trees, and these 
fasten upon men and animals, whilst in Sumatra tigers abound 
in such quantities as to make travelling dangerous. To guard 
against their attacks it is necessary to surround buildings with 
a stockade, whilst the native houses are elevated for greater 
security upon high posts. Notwithstanding these precautions 
the loss of life occasioned by these animals is considerable, and 
we would suggest to our enterprising countrymen who go to 
India and Africa for sport that a new and untried field is open 
to them in Samatra, where they could not only enjoy their 
exciting pastime to its fullest extent, but at the same time 
they would be conferring a positive benefit on mankind. 
Besides tigers, elephants, bears, and rhinoceroses abound, 
which would pleasantly diversify the chase. : 
The last chapter contains an account of a single combat with 
a python, in which the author gained the victory. An illus 
tration is given of the affair, in which the monster appears of 
gigantic size. But as it is stated to have been confined in a 
box 18 inches by 12, it is evident that the artist has somewhat 





the narrative itself savours of exaggeration ; and it is so different 
from the style of the rest of the book, that we suspect it was 
written, or at least improved upon, by some friend of the 
author, ‘With this exception we have pleasure in com 

the book. It is carefully written, and exhibits an amount 
research that is most creditable. The illustrations are numerous 
and artistic, and maps, tables, and a copious index are added. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—IL. 


“Tue Golden Gift” (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo) is a very. 
charming book for the young, containing selections ape the 
works of well-known English and American authors, "a a 
number of excellent woodcuts, which have been engrav by 
Mr. R. Paterson. Some of tliese woodouts—which are by 
Harrison Weir, J. McWhirter, A-R.S.A.; Hugh Cameron, 
ARS.A.; Clark Stanton, ABSA; 
AR.S.A.; John Lawson, and 
clever; and the selection of authors is 
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largely drawn upon his imagination. We must confess that. 
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priate. We are glad to observe among the pieces Hislop’s | 


“ Cameronian’s Dream,” a fine and powerful poem, despite its 
conventional method of expression. 

“ Saint George and the Dragon ” (Virtue & Co.) is a reprint 
of the old ballad, in small 4to., with a series of illustrations by 
John Franklin. Each page is surrounded by a broad border 
filled with scroll-work in the manner of German Renaissance 
wood-drawing ; and the pictures, representing successive episodes 
in the life of the saint, are done in the same style. Mr. Franklin 
draws with creditable grace and accuracy; and several of the 
pictures in the book—notably “The Tying of the Virgin”— 
are admirable as compositions. “The Slaying of the Dragon” 
is somewhat confused: there are too many lines of action, and 
ends of things flying about. The book is altogether a very hand- 
some one, and has a pleasing look of novelty about it. 

“The Five Days’ Entertainment at Wentworth Grange.” By 
F. T. Palgrave. (Macmillan & Co.)—The stories in this large 
and handsome volume are supposed to have been told by 
children for the entertainment of their little companions, and 
very grateful all children ought to be that these narratives 
have now become public property. Certainly they are wonder- 
fally clever stories, told by wonderfully clever little storytellers, 
although even the liberality of thought shown by Mrs. Went- 
worth in the introduction scarcely prepares us for the models 
from which the tales are taken. The book is an unusually good 
one. 

“The Basket of Flowers” (F. Warne & Co.) is a literal 
translation from the German of a well-known story which has 
been many times before rendered into English, with more or 
fewer additions and alterations. The only liberty that the pre- 
sent translator has taken, has been to add to the chapters an 
occasional snatch of English poetry. There are numerous 
illustrations, printed in colours, which are rather unequal in 
execution. Many of them, however, are charming; and the 
book is an admirable one for little girls. There is a simple 
piety and pathos about the German story which is admirably 
adapted for juvenile reading. 

“ Old Merry’s Annual.” (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Old Merry, 
in his Annual for 1869, not only wishes his young friends all 
health and happiness at Christmas-tide, but proves how much he 
has done to promote their enjoyment during the past year. 
Merry and Wise always makes a capital volume for the young, 
but the collection of tales this year is unusually good, while the 
other papers, the poetry, puzzles, &c., are as interesting as 
ever. 

“The Girl’s Own Book.” (Tegg.)—This handsomely-bound 
volume now makes its appearance modernized and considerably 
improved. Much of the former contents of the book has been 
altered and re-written, while the new articles on fancy-work, 
illuminating, gardening, the management of pets, &c., must 
add to the old reputation of “ The Girl’s Own Book,” and leave 
every girl into whose possession it may come without any 
excuse for time hanging heavily on her hands. 

“The Boy Foresters.” By Anne Bowman. (Routledge.)— 
This is an excellent picture of old England in the days of Robin 
Hood. The three children of a brave soldier of King Richard 
hear that they are to be claimed as serfs by the Thane, Edwin, 
but make their escape to the forest, and there, by the cleverness 
and ingenuity they exhibit in the straits to which they are 
reduced, almost rival (if one might say so) Robinson Crusoe 
himself. At last they find themselves in merry Sherwood, 
feast with Robin Hood, discover their father, who carries them, 
far from the dread of slavery, to Scotland. Here the gentle 
Rica, the merry little Ella, and the wise, though priggish, 
Hubert, settle down happily in the quiet, useful ways of their 
Highland home, none the worse for their twelve months of 
vagrancy and their experiences of the wild, sad, and merry 
days in Sherwood Forest. 

“Lost in Paris, and Other Tales.’ By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—All the young rogues who neglect 
their French lessons should read in the first story in this book 
of the dangers that beset the entrance into Paris of poor Ray- 
mond Elliott through his ignorance of the French langnage. 
Surely they will then say with that plucky young Englishman, 
“To-morrow I'll begin vigorously to study my French, and I 
won’t leave off till I talk like a native.” And, if the youngsters 
are amused by the first tale, we hope they will be both touched 
and edified by the simple and earnest manner in which Mr. 
Hodder addresses them in the succeeding stories. 

“Mrs. Margery : a Tale of the Lollards.” (J. F. Shaw & Co.) 
—This well-written little book, which is nicely bound and got 
up, gives an affecting instance, in the life and sorrows of Lady 

ty Marnell, of the fiery trials to which noble confessors 
of C were subjected in the thirteenth century. The book 
is admirable in tone and purpose. 
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“ Working Women of this Century” (Cassell) is a third 
edition of a very excellent book by Clara Lucas Balfour. From 
biographies of such women as Hannah More, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Ann H. Judson, and Charlotte Bronté, the authoress 
shows what women have done, and congratulates her readers on 
the cheering fact that many of the “impediments presented by 
prejudice, hesitation, timidity, and supineness are removed, and 
woman now recognises the solemn duty and the glorious 
privilege of being a worker for God and her fellow-creatures in 
a more extended sense than at any former time.” 

“The Doctor’s Ward ” (Routledge) is also a young ladies’ 
book, in which the interest is divided between an idle, busy, 
naughty, noble-hearted little ward, who finally marries her 
guardian, the sagest and handsomest of young doctors, and the 
narrator, who would fain have us look upon her as a faded 
flower, but who has a little romance of her own quietly treasured 
away, and who blossoms out in the brightest and freshest 
manner in the closing pages. 

“ Stories from Germany” (Hodder & Stoughton) are 
translations, by Miss Annie Harwood, of the two charming tales 
“ Gold-seekers and Bread-winners,” by Frank Hoffman, and 
“The Cobbler, the Clerk, and the Lawyer of Liebstein,” by 
Nieritz, which formerly appeared in Merry and Wise. They 
are now very prettily bound, printed, and illustrated, and form 
an attractive volume. 

“Joshua Hawsepipe.” (Routledge.)—A rather heavily-written 
narrative of the adventures by sea and land of a master mariner 
is here given us, but as he favours his readers with a dreadful 
shipwreck, lots of fighting, a little love-making among the 
savages, and a daring escape, before he finally finds his way 
back to his home and his mother, perhaps our young friends 
may find him more entertaining than we do. 

“Filling up the Chinks.” (Warne.)—The folly of heeding 
nicknames, the possibility of there being much that is loving 
and generous even in such an old man as he who is here named 
Absalom, who has a hook nose and is nicknamed “ Vulture,” 
the good that even the weakest and most miserable little boy 
can do in “ filling up the chinks,” by employing every spare 
moment in some little kindness, are all worked up here into a 
very sensible little story, which no one will read without 
being interested. 

“Falconshurst ; or, Birthday Tales.” By H.C. Adams, M.A. 
(Warne.)—Poor Annie Falcon! On her birthday, to lose the 
loveliest of balloons, the car of which was loaded with the 
choicest of treasures! Was it not sad? But then, when she 
had been told all the delicious tales in this little book (of the 
sensible and useful fairy Provida, of Mouse Niblett, and others), 
and when she learned the final fate of the bewailed balloon, did 
she not come to consider it the most fortunate loss any girl ever 
experienced P Read and see! 

“ Queer Discourses on Queer Proverbs.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—Another genial racy book from Old Merry. His name is a 
guarantee to all parents and guardians that nothing objection- 
able or stupid need be feared in his pages, and their charges 
will be sure to be pleased with the manner in which the wisest 
of saws, with the most wonderful of instances, are here made to 
minister to their amusement and instruction. 

“The Child’s Illustrated Poetry Book.” (Routledge.)—A 
selection of many of the prettiest little songs and hymns for 
very small children. 

“New Stories and Old Legends.” (Cassell.)—A pleasant 
little book, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, with illustrations printed in 
colours by Kronheim. The stories of the sun’s path and the 
legends which succeed are well told, and appeal vividly to the 
imagination, as children like their tales to do. 

“Two Years of School-Life.” By Madame de Pressensé. 
(Warne.)—As the well-known authoress of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe” edits this book, that in itself is sufficient recommenda- 
tion, and we have no doubt that English schoolboys will heartily 
appreciate this simple story of French school-life. Let them 
learn from Raoul how much more happiness and power of doing 
good are generally within their reach than they are ready to 
believe; and let them study the lesson of the story of poor 
Maurice and his affection for Francine. 

“The Queen of the Tournament.” (Cassell.)—This gaily 
got-up little volume contains a couple of amusing stories, in 
the first of which not a fairy prince and princess, but a real, 
live English prince and princess are served up for javenile 
delectation in the most unhesitating manner. And very amiable, 
well-behaved little people they are! | 

Thus far have we got with a brief summary of the Christmas 
and children’s books before us. We must postpone until next 
week mention of several other volumes, big and little, of a 
similar character. 
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SHORT NOTIOES. 


The Legends of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Compiled and arranged by “ J. T, K.” (Straban & Co.) 


Mr. Tennyson has created a taste for the old Arthurian legends, 
and they are now almost as popular as they were in the Middle Ages. 
~ many months ago we noticed two editions of Sir Thomas Malory’s 

Morte d Arthor”—one by Sir Edward Strachey (a reprodaction in 
the main of the original edition of Caxton), and an abridgment by 
Mr. Edward Conybeare. The little book for which we are indebted 
to “ J - T. K.” is also an abridgment, or rifacimento, based on a former 
version for boys which has already passed through two editions. It 
occurred to the editor that a version might be made which should be 
acceptable to men and women as well as to youths, and he has accord- 
ingly prepared the present little volume, and dedicated it, by per- 
mission, to the Poet Laureate, who is certainly the fittest patron of 
such a work. “J.T. K.’ has executed his task very well. He has 
condensed the old romance within readable limits, and preserved a 
good deal of the grave, courtly, and yet poetical spirit of the original. 
There are no finer legends of the knightly order than those of Arthur 
and his peers, and we are always glad to meet with them. We wish, 
however, that modern editors of the romance would not always con- 
sider it incambent on them to indulge in a lofty vein of moralizing on 
the nineteenth century in contrast with the supposed epoch of King 
Arthar, and the supposed manners of his very imaginary chivalry. 
The thing is becoming a cant, and even at the first it was a great 
exaggeration. We are certain that none of the denunciatora of the 
age would like to exchange the nineteenth century for the sixth, or 
the habits of to-day for even the idealized customs of Arthur and hie 
knights. It is not a little amusing that these very editors, while 
speaking in such a scoffing style of the present times, and in such a 
eulogistic tone of those of the British hero, are obliged to make several 
alterations in the ancient romance, and several suppressions, in order 
to qualify it for the superior morality of the Victorian era. 





Reunion of Christian Friends and their Children in the Heavenly 
Kingdom. By William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow, Author of “ Dis- 
courses,” ‘‘ Regeneration,” &o. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


This discourse, the publication of which was suggested by the 
death of @ young son of the author, is introduced by a pastoral letter 
to his congregation with reference to that death. From this letter, 
which is wonderfully tender and pathetic, we gather that the deceased 
was, morally and intellectually, an unusually bright and promising 
boy. Although not exactly a measure of the affection he inspired, 
these features in his character appear unquestionably to have deepened 
the pathos of his early death ; and we can well understand how intense, 


though not hopeless, the sorrow of the bereaved parents would be. | 
The discourse, which we may mention is a republication, is able and | 


exhaustive, so far, at least, as any disquisition on such a subject can | 
have been strangely neglected; others have been misrepresented ; 


"and there has been a want of due collation of the early versions. No 


possibly be, and is well calculated to rouse and sustain hope in the 
minds of those whom the pale reaper has shorn of the tender and the 
choice. All the positions assumed by the author are not, perhaps, 
unchallengeable, but this is not the place for discussing them. His 
leading idea is that those who die in infancy “form by far the greatest 
proportion of redeemed spirits.” 





The Post Office London Directory. (Kelly.). 

The volame for 1869 of this indispensable work lies on our table. 
It presents its accustomed bulky appearance, and is crammed, as 
usual, with every kind of information with reference to the great 
world of London which men of business are likely to require. The 
closeness with which the information has been brought up to the 
existing state of things is shown by the fact that various appoint- 
ments, creations, &c., ome of which have been made in the present 
month, and one as late as the 9th, are comprised in the work; that a 
list of the new Ministry is included, as far as it was known up to 
December 7; that a complete list of the new Parliament is given, 
though the last election was not gazetted until December 12; and 
that the names and occupations of the holders of the stalls in the 
new Meat and Poultry Market at Smithfield, though the place was 
opened for business as late as the 1st inst., appear in the street 
directory, and thronghont the varions divisions of the work. 





Daily Meditations. By his Eminence the late Cardinal Wiseman. 


(Dablin: James Daffy.) 
Preparation for Death. 
Bishop of 8. Agatha. Edited by 
nr Oe of the Last Century; or, England a Hundred 
Years Ago. By the Rev. J. CO. Byle, B.A,, Christ Charcb, Oxford. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 


We have here threo religious 
Christian thought. The first is the production of 


Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 


works representing three varieties of 
a distinguished 




















Roman Catholic, and expresses the most extreme views of so-called 
Infallibility. The late Cardinal’s “ Meditations” were written by 
him in early life, when he entered on his duties as Rector of the Eng: 
lish College in Rome, and are now published under the editorship of 
his successor in the Roman Catholic Archbishopricof Westminster.—The 
second of the three books before us is also of Roman Catholic origin, 
having been written, in its original form, by an Italian bishop; but 
it is translated by a clergyman of the Church of England, and certain 
modifications have been introduced to render it not absolutely antago- 
nistic to Protestants. The Rey. Mr. Shipley, however, isa well-known 
member of the Ritualistic section of the Established Church, and the 
Romish origin of the present treatise is sufficiently apparent. The 
theology which it embodies is that of a past age still lingering in the 
broader light of the present, yet every day losing more of its hold 
upon the reason and the consciences of men. There is no “ prepara- 
tion for death” like a life well and healthily spent, and all these “ con- 
siderations” of Bishop Alfonso sound to modern ears very like the 
mutterings of men in an uneasy dream. We observe, by the way, 
that Mr. Shipley’s translation forms Vol. II. of a collection called 
“The Ascetic Library.” It is one of the unbealthy symptoms of the 
English Church that any of its members should consider such a 
“library” desirable, or even permissible.—In the Rev. Mr. Ryle’a 
work we find a collection of memoirs of the great Evangelical reli- 
gious leaders of the eighteenth century, such as Wesley, Whitefield, 
Grimshaw, Venn, Toplady, &. Mr. Ryle ardently prays for the 
appearance in these days of men similarly moved to similar ends ; but 
it is hardly in that direction that the current of religious thought is 
setting. 





Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
With Ten Illustrations by J. A. Pasquier and J. Wolf. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Later Tales, published in 1867 and 1868. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Caroline Peachey, Augusta Plesner, and 
H. Ward. With Illustrations by Otto Spechter, A. W. Cooper, &c. 
(Same Publishers.) 

Both these little books are reprints from that excellent magazine 
for the young, Aunt Judy’s. Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales 
are so generally admired that nothing more need be said of the 
present collection than that it keeps up all the well-known cha- 
racteristics of its predecessors. The tales forming the other volume 
are stories of real life, fall of interest for the young, often very 
effectively written, and agreeably illustrated. 





A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

In the opinion of Mr. Westcott, the history of the English Bible 
has not yet been properly written. Portions of that history, he says, 


systematic inquiry has yet been made into the internal history of our 
authorized version ; and previous writers on the subject “ have in the 
main confined themselves to outward facts, without tracing the facts 
back to their ultimate sources, or noticing the variety of elements 
which go to form the final result.” Mr. Westcott aconses Mr. Hallam 
and Mr. Froude of misrepresentations in their account of the English 
Bible, and he finds their errors repeated in works of less authority. 
He has accordingly made a very laborious and valuable examination of 
the early translations and of the authorized version. The interest of 
his work is mainly bibliographical; but such a treatise will be 
of service to all who desire to know the actual facts concerning the 
rendering of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into the vernacular 
of this land. One question in connection with the authorized version 
Mr. Westcott has purposely forborne to moot. He has considered it 
useless to discuss its revision, as “ the revision of the original texta 
must precede the revision of the translation, and the time for this, 
even in the New Testament, has not yet fully come.” 





Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A.D. 325, Edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, 
D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D. Vole. IX. and X. (Hdin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

The Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are issuing, in a series of very 
handsome volumes, translations of the writings of the early Christian 


Fathers. The two now before us contain continaations of the works 


the 
estimate the development of Kuropean thought in 
ages without some knowledge of the utterances of these remarkable 


men. 
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priate, * “We ‘are gled. ¢o.ahserve. among the pieces Hislop’s 
“ Cameronian’s Dream,” a fine and powerlui podisi; deepite ita | 


conventional method of expression. 

“ Saint George and the Dragon ” (Virtue & Co.) is a reprint 
of the old ballad, in small 4to., with a series of illustrations by 
John Franklin. Each page is surrounded by a broad border 
filled with scroll-work in the manner of German Renaissance 
wood-drawing; and the pictures, representing successive episodes 
in the life of the saint, are done in the same style. Mr. Franklin 
draws with creditable grace and accuracy; and several of the 
pictures in the book—notably “The Tying of the Virgin ”— 
are admirable as compositions. ‘“ The Slaying of the Dragon” 
is somewhat confused: there are too many lines of action, and 
ends of things flying about. The book is altogether a very hand- 
some one, and has a pleasing look of novelty about it. 

“The Five Days’ Entertainment at Wentworth Grange.” By 
F. T. Palgrave. (Macmillan & Co.)—The stories in this large 
and handsome volume are supposed to have been told by 
children for the entertainment of their little companions, and 
very grateful all children onght to be that these narratives 
have now become public property. Certainly they are wonder- 
fully clever stories, told by wonderfully clever little storytellers, 
although even the liberality of thought shown by Mrs. Went- 
worth in the introduction scarcely prepares us for the models 
from which the tales are taken. The book is an unusually good 
one. 

“The Basket of Flowers” (F. Warne & Co.) is a literal 
translation from the German of a well-known story which has 
been many times before rendered into English, with more or 
fewer additions and alterations. The only liberty that the pre- 
sent translator has taken, has been to add to the chapters an 
occasional snatch of English poetry. There are numerous 
illustrations, printed in colours, which are rather unequal in 
execution. Many of them, however, are charming; and the 
book is an admirable one for little girls. There is a simple 
piety and pathos about the German story which is admirably 
adapted for juvenile reading. 

“ Old Merry’s Annual.” (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Old Merry, 
in his Annual for 1869, not only wishes his young friends all 
health and happiness at Christmas-tide, but proves how much he 
has done to promote their enjoyment during the past year. 
Merry and Wise always makes a capital volume for the young, 
but the collection of tales this year is unusually good, while the 
other papers, the poetry, puzzles, &c., are as interesting as 
ever. 

“The Girl’s Own Book.” (Tegg.)—This handsomely-bound 
volume now makes its appearance modernized and considerably 
improved. Mauch of the former contents of the book has been 
altered and re-written, while the new articles on fancy-work, 
illuminating, gardening, the management of pets, &c., must 
add to the old reputation of “ The Girl’s Own Book,” and leave 
every girl into whose possession it may come without any 
excuse for time hanging heavily on her hands. 

“The Boy Foresters.” By Anne Bowman. (Routledge.)— 
This is an excellent picture of old England in the days of Robin 
Hood. The three children of a brave soldier of King Richard 
hear that they are to be claimed as serfs by the Thane, Edwin, 
but make their escape to the forest, and there, by the cleverness 
and ingenuity they exhibit in the straits to which they are 
reduced, almost rival (if one might say so) Robinson Crusoe 
himself. At last they find themselves in merry Sherwood, 
feast with Robin Hood, discover their father, who carries them, 
far from the dread of slavery, to Scotland. Here the gentle 
Rica, the merry little Ella, and the wise, though priggish, 
Hubert, settle down happily in the quiet, useful ways of their 
Highland home, none the worse for their twelve months of 
vagrancy and their experiences of the wild, sad, and merry 
days in Sherwood Forest. 

“Lost in Paris, and Other Tales.” By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—All the young rogues who neglect 
their French lessons should read in the first story in this book 
of the dangers that beset the entrance into Paris of poor Ray- 
mond Elliott through his ignorance of the French langnage. 
Surely they will then say with that plucky young Englishman, 
“To-morrow I'll begin vigorously to study my French, and I 
won’t leave off till I talk like a native.” And, if the youngsters 
are amused by the first tale, we hope they will be both touched 
and edified by the simple and earnest manner in which Mr. 
Hodder addresses them in the succeeding stories. 

’ “ Mrs. Margery : a Tale of the Lollards.” (J. F. Shaw & Co.) 
—This well-written little book, which is nicely bound and got 
up, gives an affecting instance, in the life and sorrows of Lady 
Margery Marnell, of the fiery trials to which noble confessors 
of Christ were subjected in the thirteenth century. The book 
is admirable in tone and purpose. 
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“ Working Women of this Century” (Cassell) is a third 
edition of a very excellent book by Clara Lucas Balfour. From 
biographies of “such womer, .as..Hapnah More, Charlotte 


Elizabeth, Ann H. Judson, and Charlotte Bronté, thie allies «+ 6-6 us 


shows what women have done, and congratulates her readers on 
the cheering fact that many of the “impediments presented by 
prejudice, hesitation, timidity, and supineness are removed, and 
woman now recognises the solemn duty and the glorious 
privilege of being a worker for God and her fellow-creatures in 
a more extended sense than at any former time.” 

“The Doctor's Ward ” (Routledge) is also a young ladies’ 
book, in which the interest is divided between an idle, busy, 
naughty, noble-hearted little ward, who finally marries her 
guardian, the sagest and handsomest of young doctors, and the 
narrator, who would fain have us look upon her as a faded 
flower, but who has a little romance of her own quietly treasured 
away, and who blossoms out in the brightest and freshest 
manner in the closing pages. 

“ Stories from Germany” (Hodder & Stoughton) are 
translations, by Miss Annie Harwood, of the two charming tales 
“ Gold-seekers and Bread-winners,” by Frank Hoffman, and 
“The Cobbler, the Clerk, and the Lawyer of Liebstein,” by 
Nieritz, which formerly appeared in Merry and Wise. They 
are now very prettily bound, printed, and illustrated, and form 
an attractive volume. 


“Joshua Hawsepipe.” (Routledge.)—A rather heavily-written . 


narrative of the adventures by sea and land of a master mariner 
is here given us, but as he favours his readers with a dreadful 
shipwreck, lots of fighting, a little love-making among the 
savages, and a daring escape, before he finally finds his way 
back to his home and his mother, perhaps our young friends 
may find him more entertaining than we do. 

“Filling up the Chinks.” (Warne.)—The folly of heeding 
nicknames, the possibility of there being much that is loving 
and generous even in such an old man as he who is here named 
Absalom, who has a hook nose and is nicknamed “ Vulture,” 
the good that even the weakest and most miserable little boy 
can do in “ filling up the chinks,” by employing every spare 
moment in some little kindness, are all worked up here into a 
very sensible little story, which no one will read without 
being interested. 

“ Falconshurst; or, Birthday Tales.” By H.C. Adams, M.A. 
(Warne.)—Poor Annie Falcon! On her birthday, to lose the 
loveliest of balloons, the car of which was loaded with the 
choicest of treasures! Was it not sad? But then, when she 
had been told all the delicious tales in this little book (of the 
sensible and useful fairy Provida, of Mouse Niblett, and others), 
and when she learned the final fate of the bewailed balloon, did 
she not come to consider it the most fortunate loss any girl ever 
experienced P Read and sce! 

“ Queer Discourses on Queer Proverbs.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—Another genial racy book from Old Merry. His name is a 
guarantee to all parents and guardians that nothing objection- 
able or stupid need be feared in his pages, and their charges 
will be sure to be pleased with the manner in which the wisest 
of saws, with the most wonderful of instances, are here made to 
minister to their amusement, and instruction. 

“The Child’s Illustrated Poetry Book.” (Routledge.)—A 
selection of many of the prettiest little songs and hymns for 
very small children. 

“New Stories and Old Legends.” (Cassell.)—A pleasant 
little book, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, with illustrations printed in 
colours by Kronheim. The stories of the sun’s path and the 
legends which succeed are well told, and appeal vividly to the 
imagination, as children like their tales to do. 

“Two Years of School-Life.” By Madame de Pressensé. 
(Warne.)—As the well-known authoress of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe” edits this book, that in itself is sufficient recommenda- 
tion, and we have no doubt that English schoolboys will heartily 
appreciate this simple story of French school-life. Let them 
learn from Raoul how much more happiness and power of doing 
good are generally within their reach than they are ready to 
believe; and let them study the lesson of the story of poor 
Maurice and his affection for Francine. 

“The Queen of the Tournament.” (Cassell.)—This gaily 
got-up little volume contains a couple of amusing stories, in 
the first of which not a fairy prince and princess, but a real, 
live English prince and princess are served up for javenile 
delectation in the most unhesitating manner. And very amiable, 
well-behaved little people they are! 

Thus far have we got with a brief summary of the Christmas 
and children’s books before us. We must postpone until next 
week mention of several other volumes, big and little, of a 
similar character. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Legends of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. 
-- Compiled and arranged by “J, T. K.” (Strahan & Co.) 


Mr. Tennyson has created a taste for the old Arthurian legends, | 


and they are now almost as popular as they were in the Middle Ages. 
_ many months ago we noticed two editions of Sir Thomas Malory’s 

Morte d’Arthur”—one by Sir Edward Strachey (a reprodaction in 
the main of the original edition of Caxton), and an abridgment by 
Mr. Edward Conybeare. The little book for which we are indebted 
to “ J - T. K.” is also an abridgment, or rifacimento, based on a former 
version for boys which has already passed through two editions. It 
occurred to the editor that a version might be made which should be 
acceptable to men and women as well as to youths, and he has accord- 
ingly prepared the present little volume, and dedicated it, by per- 
mission, to the Poet Laureate, who is certainly the fittest patron of 
such a work. “J.T. K.”’ has executed his task very well. He has 
condensed the old romance within readable limits, and preserved a 
good deal of the grave, courtly, and yet poetical spirit of the original. 
There are no finer legends of the knightly order than those of Arthur 
and his peers, and we are always glad to meet with them. We wish, 
however, that modern editors of the romance would not always con- 
sider it incumbent on them to indulge in a lofty vein of moralizing on 
the nineteenth century in contrast with the supposed epoch of King 
Arthar, and the supposed manners of his very imaginary chivalry. 
The thing is becoming a cant, and even at the firat it was a great 
exaggeration. We are certain that none of the denunciatora of the 
age would like to exchange the nineteenth century for the sixth, or 
the habits of to-day for even the idealized customs of Arthur and his 
knights. It is not a little amusing that these very editors, while 
speaking in such a socoffing style of the present times, and in such a 
eulogistic tone of those of the British hero, are obliged to make several 
alterations in the ancient romance, and several suppressions, in order 
to qualify it for the superior morality of the Victorian era. 


Reunion of Christian Friends and their Children in the Heavenly 
Kingdom. By William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow, Author of “ Dis- 
courses,” ‘‘ Regeneration,” &c. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


This discourse, the publication of which was suggested by the 
death of a young son of the author, is introduced by a pastoral letter 
to his congregation with reference to that death. From this letter, 
which is wonderfully tender and pathetic, we gather that the deceased 
was, morally and intellectually, an unusually bright and promising 
boy. Although not exactly a measure of the affection he inspired, 
these features in his character appear unquestionably to have deepened 
the pathos of his early death ; and we can well understand how intense, 
though not hopeless, the sorrow of the bereaved parents would be. 
The discourse, which we may mention is a republication, is able and 
exhaustive, so far, at least, as any disquisition on such a subject can 
possibly be, and is well calculated to rouse and sustain hope in the 














minds of those whom the pale reaper has shorn of the tenderand the | 


choice. All the positions assumed by the author are not, perhaps, 
unchallengeable, but this is not the place for discussing them. His 
leading idea is that those who die in infancy “ form by far the greatest 
proportion of redeemed spirits.” 





The Post Office London Directory. (Kelly.) 

The volame for 1869 of this indispensable work lies on our table. 
It presents its accustomed bulky appearance, and is crammed, as 
usual, with every kind of information with reference to the great 
world of London which men of business are likely to require. The 
closeness with which the information has been brought up to the 
existing state of things is shown by the fact that various appvint- 
ments, creations, &c., some of which have been made in the present 
month, and one as late as the 9th, are comprised in the work; that a 
list of the new Ministry is included, as far as it was known up to 
December 7; that a complete list of the new Parliament is given, 
thongh the last election was not gazetted until December 12; and 
that the names and occupations of the holders of the stalls in the 
new Meat and Poultry Market at Smithfield, though the place was 
opened for business as late as the Ist inst., appear in the street 
directory, and thronghonut the various divisions of the work. 





Daily Meditations. By his Eminence the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
(Dablin: James Daffy.) 
Preparation for Death. Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, 
Bishop of 8. Agatha. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
no ea of the Last Century; or, England a Hundred 
Years Ago. By the Rev. J. C. Byle, B.A, Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 
We have here three religious works representing three varieties of 
Christian thought. The first is the production of a distinguished 





Roman Catholic, and expresses the most extreme views of so-called 
Infallibility. The late Cardinal’s “ Meditations” were written by 
him in early life, when he entered on his duties as Rector of the Eng- 
lish College in Rome, and are now published under the editorship of 


"Bis wuboesios in tiie Roman Cathulis Arehbishopricaf Westminster, The 


second of the three books before us is also of Roman Catholic origin, 
having been written, in its original form, by an Italian bishop; but 
it is translated by a clergyman of the Church of England, and certain 
modifications have been introduced to render it not absolutely antago- 
nistic to Protestants. The Rev. Mr. Shipley, however, isa well-known 
member of the Ritualistic section of the Established Church, and the 
Romish origin of the present treatise is sufficiently apparent. The 
theology which it embodies is that of a past age still lingering in the 
broader light of the present, yet every day losing more of its hold 
upon the reason and the consciences of men. There is no “ prepara- 
tion for death’’ like a life well and healthily spent, and all these “ con- 
siderations ” of Bishop Alfonso sound to modern ears very like the 
mutterings of men in an uneasy dream. We observe, by the way, 
that Mr. Shipley’s travslation forms Vol. II. of a collection called 
“The Ascetic Library.” It is one of the unhealthy symptoms of the 
English Church that any of its members should consider such a 
“library” desirable, or even permissible.—In the Rev. Mr. Ryle’s 
work we find a collection of memoirs of the great Evangelical reli- 
gious leaders of the eighteenth century, such as Wesley, Whitefield, 
Grimshaw, Venn, Toplady, &. Mr. Ryle ardently prays for the 
appearance in these days of men similarly moved to similar ends ; but 
it is hardJy in that direction that the current of religious thought is 
setting. 





Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
With Ten Illustrations by J. A. Pasquier and J. Wolf. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Later Tales, published in 1867 and 1868. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Caroline Peachey, Augusta Plesner, and 
H. Ward. With Illustrations by Otto Spechter, A. W. Cooper, &c. 
(Same Publishers.) 

Both these little books are reprints from that excellent magazine 
for the young, Aunt Judy’s. Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales 
are so generally admired that nothing more need be said of the 
present collection than that it keeps up all the well-known cha- 
racteristics of its predecessors. The tales forming the other volume 
are stories of real life, full of interest for the young, often very 
effectively written, and agreeably illustrated. 





A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

In the opinion of Mr. Westcott, the history of the English Bible 
has not yet been properly written. Portions of that history, he says, 
have been strangely neglected; others have been misrepresented ; 
and there has been a want of due collation of the early -versions. No 
systematic inquiry has yet been made into the internal history of our 
authorized version; and previous writers on the subject “ have in the 
main confined themselves to outward facts, without tracing the facts 
back to their ultimate sources, or noticing the variety of elements 
which go to form the final result.” Mr. Westcott aconses Mr. Hallam 
and Mr. Froude of misrepresentations in their account of the English 
Bible, and he finds their errors repeated in works of less authority. 
He has accordingly made a very laborious and valuable examination of 
the early translations and of the authorized version. The interest of 
his work is mainly bibliographical; but such a treatise will be 
of service to all who desire to know the actual facts concerning the 
rendering of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into the vernacular 
of this land. One question in connection with the authorized version 
Mr. Westcott has purposely forborne to moot. He has considered it 
useless to discuss its revision, as “ the revision of the original texta 
must precede the revision of the translation, and the time for this, 
even in the New Testament, has not yet fally come.” 





Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A.D. 325, Edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberta, 
D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D. Vole. IX. and X. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) : 

The Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are issuing, in a series of very 
handsome volames, translations of the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers. The two now before us contain continuations of the works 
of Irensus and Hippolytus, sundry books of Origen’s, and various 
fragments. They sre beautifully printed and substantially bound, 







and wines Ne peo ay — 
more general inqairers prove 9 
the Fathers are not commonly to be met with, and we cannot 


the 
estimate the development of European thought in 
ages without some of the utterances of these remarkable 


men. 
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The Public Life of Queen Victoria. By John MoGilchrist. (Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin.) 

The reign of Queen Victoria having now extended over more than 
thirty years, it may be said to embody a large and very important 
section of British history, and it is convenient to possess in a handy 
form a concise record of the eventa by which the period has been dis- 
tinguished. Mr, McGilchrist’s little biography has no claims to notice 
on literary grounds, but it is useful as asummary of “ the public life” 


*\* Of hex Shukeuty:- Eb concludes with the death of the Prince Consort, 


since which time the Queen can hardly be said io lave had « pablic 
life at all. The book is well printed, and forms one of * Cassell’s 
Representative Biographies.” 





Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Illustrated by F. W. 
Keyl, A. W. Cooper, and B. Rice. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The sketches so called are reprinted from the Monthly Packet and 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine. They are true stories of real brutes and birds, 
and are admirably calculated to interest, in a wise humane spirit, the 
younger class of readers in the beautiful, and often touching, mysteries 
of animal life, The writer shows a degree of thoughtfulness not 
always observable in the authors of this species of literature; and the 
illustrations are worthy of the text. There is a picture of a lost dog, 
sitting in the snow on the doorstep of a deserted house, which will 
canse many a throb of sympathy in youthful bosoms. 





The Solace of a Solitaire: a Record of Facts and Feelings. By 
Mary Ann Kelty, Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” dc. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

This work professes to be the production of an old lady who 
occupies her declining years by recalling the experiences of her life. 
The tone is partly religious, partly gossiping ; but there is little in it 
to excite discussion or challenge criticiem. Those who love to pursue 
a mild vein of moralizing may find it to their taste. 





We have also to acknowledge — Parochial and Plain Sermons, 
Vol. VIIL, by John Henry Newman, D.D. (Rivingtons) ;—The Land 
of Dreams, by Austin Rault, Esq. (Triibner) ;—The Stepping-Stone to 
Architecture, by T. Mitchell (Longmans) ;—Authorized Report of the 
Church Congress held at Dublin, September and October, 1868 (Hodges, 
Smith, & Foster) ;—On the Mysticism Attributed to the Early Fathers 
of the Church, by the late Rev. John Keble, M.A., being No. LXXXIX. 
of “Tracts for the Times” (Parker) ;—Of the Imitation of Christ— 
four books—by Thomas 4 Kempis (Parker) ;—The American Na- 
turalist (Salem, Mass.) ;—The Hudson's Bay Company!: its Position 
and Prospects, by James Dodds (Stanford) ;—An Ideal Letter Com- 
posed during the Vacancy in the See of Canterbury, in Response to the 
Recent Manifesto of the Pope of Rome, by the Rev. Bourchier Wrey 
Savile, M.A. (Macintosh) ;—Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Sessional Papers, 1868-9, No. 2 (Conduit-street) ;—A Forecastle Frolic, 
being a Rownd of Stories for Christmas, conducted by Charles Clarke 
(Locke) ;—The Extra-Ordinary, the Christmas Number of Cham- 
bers’s Journal (W. & R. Chambers) ;—Introductory Lectures of the 
Second Season, 1868-9, of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational Associa- 
tion (Edmonston & Douglas);—Thoughts respecting the Church of the 
Puture, by a Layman (Longmans) ;— Teacher's Part and Key to French 
for Young Children, by Dr. J.T. Loth (Seton & Mackenzie) ;—Pro- 
testantism, What is It? and What Should It be? by the Author of 
The Straight Road” (Macintosh) ;— What are the Requirements of an 
Effective Method of Teaching Languages? by E. Schinzel (Whittaker 
& Co.) ;—The Spirit of Education, by “ Mikado” (Wyman & Sons) ;— 
The Science of Man: a Bird's-eye View of the Wide and Fertile Field 
of Anthropology, by Charles Bray (Longmans) ;—A Plea for Church 
Union, a Sermon by the Rev. James Ridgway, B.D., F.S.A. (Parker) ; 
—The Enthusiasm of Christ—The Love of the Father, a Sermon, by 
the Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A. (Parker) ;—The United Kingdom and 
the Diswnited Church (Longmans) ;— Report of the Proceedings of the 
Workmen's Technical Education Committee (Institute, 150, Strand). 
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Brock (Mrs, C.), Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours. Vol. IJ. New edit, Or, 
8vo., 5s. 
, Children at Home. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Burbury (F.), Mary’s Everyday Book of Knowledge. 18mo., 3s. 6d, 
—, Questions on ditto. 18mo., 1s. 
Buried Alone: a Story. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. y 
Burnett (A. G.), France and the French. Cr. 8vo., 28. 6d. ; 
Carmichael (Mrs.), Elemen Lessons on Universal History. 1st series. Feap., 1s, 
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Charchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine. Vol, II. New series. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 
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De Pressensé (Madame), Theresa’s Journal, Feap., 2s, 6d. 
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Ewing (J.), Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Family Treasury (The). Vol. for 1868, Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Finlason (W. F.), Justice to Governor Eyre. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

, History of the Jamaica Case. 8vo., 78, 6d. 
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Goa'en (W.), Gideon: a Poem. Feap., 3s. 
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Harris (Rev. J.), Questions on the Old and New Testament. New edit. 12mo., 2s, 

Holly Berries: Double Acrostics from the Poets. 16mo., 3s, 6d, 

Holt (R. B.), Elfrida, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Homilist (fhe), Edited by D. Thomas. 4th series. Vol. II. Or. 8vo., 58. 64. 

Hooper's Physician's Vade-Mecum. 8th edit. By W. A. Grey and J, Harley. 
cap., 12s. 6d. 

Hopkins (J. H.), The Pope of Rome not Antichrist, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hunt’s Yachting Magazine. Vol. XVII, 8vo., 14s, 
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